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LITRRATURA. 


WINDS OF SPRING. 


BY FREDERICK TENNYSON. 


If sadden Sommer shone with all her light, 
Who could abide her coming? and what eyes 
Awaking could affront the flaming skies 

Of morning, and not tremble at the sight? 





Slowly She bends unto us from the height 
Of ber enthronement, and unveils her crown 
With sovran sweetness as She steppeth down ; 
Love shades her triumphs, Mercy stays her might. 


If, like the frosts of Winter, Woe and Pain, 
And sharp Misfortune, like the winds of Spring, 
Were not,.some flowers, most sweet in blossoming, 
Would not be gather’d in the world again. 


Hope would not, like the early primrose, blow ; 

Nor Charity, like the violet on the plain ; 

Nor Faith, like the bright crocus dash’d with rain ; 
Nor Pity, like the pale bells in the snow. 


Men would be Gods in their unchanging bliss, 
If Joy’s midsummer zenith could be still 
Unsbadow’d by a passing cloud of ill— 

And the high worlds unseen for light of this. 


But, if the star of Gladness rose no more, 
Self-centred hearts would harden into stone ; 
Life’s sweetest lights from good and evil thrown 

Rise, like the rainbow, ’twixt the san and shower. 





* 


A PICTURE, 


Prom “ The Works of Heine, translated by Caartes G. LELAND, now in 
press by John Weik, Philadelphia.” 


As the summer-moon shines rising 
Through the dark and cloud-like trees, 
So my soul mid shadowy memories 
Still a gleaming picture sees. 


All upon the deck were seated, 
Proudly sailing on the Rhine ; 
And the shores in summer verdure 
Gleamed in sunset’s crimson shine. 


And I rested, gently musing, 
At a lovely lady’s feet ; 
And her dear pale face was gleaming 
In the sun-rays soft and fleet. 


Lutes were ringing, boys were singing, 
Wondrous rapture o’er me stole ; 
Bluer, bluer grew the Heavens, 
Fuller, higher, swelled my soul. 


Like a legend, wood and river, 
Hill and tower before me flies ; 
And I see the whole, reflected, 
In the lady’s lovely eyes; 





THE VENETIAN BLIND. 


If [had not bought that telescope!—or if Ihad kept my gaze upon 
the lights of heaven only, I should not now be seated disconsolate—can 
anything be pictured more disconsolate than it?—an old bachelor re- 
turned from a wedding. 

And yet I would not have been absent from it. It was a wedding— 
hearts and hands joined; not too only, but many joined in love. Oh! 
rose-coloured love tinting all things; how the world’s bronzed cheek 
blushes when it meets thy presence; and softens, like those hard-lined 
clouds under the sun-glance, as thou touchest it so timidly, and yet so 
fearlessly. Oh! child-like love! 

Ah! I see it all over again through the Venetian blind—though that, 
too, has disappeared. 

It was on acharming morning—yes, it was a charming morning; I 
cannot, if | would, dispraise it—that I thought of turning my telescope 
against my neighbours; not as an instrument of offence—I never in my 
life offended any one—but simply as an agent of very pardonable curi- 
osity. Ileave it to you, Gossip Public; now wasitnot? I see oppo- 
site to me, every day, a respectable house, as like its neighbours as one 
brick to another; neatly painted sashes (washed once in two months, and 
painted half yearly, while the family are on a pleasure-trip), with snowy 
blinds, to a hem the same from area to attic—when suddenly the blind 
disappears from the middle window of the second floor, my vis-a-vis ex- 
actly, a ladder stands egainst the shutter, and a workman mounts to put 
up a green ja/ousie which a lady holds towards him, as tenderly as though 
her soft white hands coudd harmit. Only imagine one green blind alone 
amid all those rows of white below, above, and on either side—to say no- 
thing of those fronting it. It will look like a Cyclop’s eye, or anything 
else odd and wonder-striking. But I can speculate on the reason of it 
afterwards. I must make use of the uncovered sash to take an observa- 
tion of the withinside of this green-eyed apartment. It may furnish me 
with postulata whereby to solve the problem. 

It is a middle-sized apartment, rather narrower than long, with a dark 
oak-pannelled paper, relieved by a cheerful-coloured carpet and snowy 
muslin draperies in full, soft folds. There is a small arm-chair, and a 
larger one; an oblong rose-wood table, with an easel and portfolio ; a 
carved cabinet, with a stand attached for books, and a little work-table. 
—Not one of those things with silk stomachs that seem ever ready to dis- 
gorge themselves of semi-mended garments ; nor yet one with a creak- 
ing ear-distracting drawer, that makes you wish that buttons grew on 
shirts; but a modest table, opening lid-wise, yielding at a touch all the 
housewifery you stand in need of, and meantime keeping it entirely out 
of sight and hearing. It is like fair Sara, the tranquil, steady, graceful, 
little table, with its undulating line—the line of beauty. 

I write Safa,abecause as youn know, Gossip Public, it was so written in 
bea language of the first woman whom this sweet name characterised as 


But I have forgotten to place upon the cabinet a pretty-purple-co- 








loured vase for flowers, and filled to-day with a glorious bunch of early 
violets. And this is all. 

Nay, not all. There are the two Saras (for the mother, too, is Sara) 
to be seated in their easy chairs, looking now towards the workman, and 
now at each other ; the pas saying — 

“ My dear, thoughtful mother, what a laxary! 
cost too much.” 

And the elder interposing— 

“ Not for you, my love. Youreally needed it. And, then, it lets the 
light in just as I should dispose it on the canvas where your future is out- 
liued. Bat why put in my hand, if I could? Will not the great Artist 
dispose his lights and shadows to the very best effect round my good and 
loving child?” 

Now the workman has completed his task ; and the mother, with a 
last iook, taking and giving thanks at once, as children do kisses, follows 
to pay him; and the daughter sits alone. Alone? What are those 
sbapes that flit in through the widened seams of the blind, and rest be- 
side her while sbe labours? A very Apollo, the sun shoots in to dart his 
golden arrows at the point she aims at, and to promise his presence with a 
cloudless face upon that day her heart foretells—that day when she will 
have brought forth fruit worthy of the love, as cloudless, that warms and 
lights her daily life. ‘That dear mother, if only i¢ could come before 
her autumn!” She will try bravely. Then Flora trips in over the mig- 
nonette-box, but Sara will not turn aside. There must be no trifling now ; 
she will enjoy without looking, “ think of ease, and work on,” now that 
she can have air, and light, and odour, and yet defy the eyeglasses over 
the way that would stare her into a blue-stocking. She does not know 
that. * * Stay—she stirs; she is called away to see the gentleman in 
gaiters and cotton gloves, an old friend of the family, no doubt, whe has 
just been let in. I think—yes, certainly I heard the bolt shoot. She has 
locked the door that she may find undisturbed the P.P.Cs. her visitors will 
leave behind. 

i shall call it the Hermitage ; it wants too much the petite-maitresse 
air of a boudoir to take that name. Sara’s Hermitage—it I may call that 
spot the daughter’s wherein the mother passes so much of her time ; but 
it is the daughter’s acknowledgedly. Before the mother’s entrance, I 
can see the daughter’s head lifted from the book, or paper, or the delicate 
web of finer faéry-work, and slightly inclined towards the door, to second 
the “come in” to one with whom ceremony enters not to trouble study 
or repose. It isa little token, but significant! The owner in fee of the 
apartment has been paid her simple seignorial due, one of those pepper- 
corn courtesies which maintain household peace in its entirety, without 
suffering or struggle. 

How much of the daily burden of our life do we not throw upon our 
neighbours, when deprived of a place proper to itself wherein to bestow 
it! And is that to be wondered at? Confine a man, within eyesight and 
earshot of his fellows, toa coach or toa coffee-room, suppose—the man 
becomes a beast : irritated, irritable, ferocious ; in a word, unbearable— 
that means all. He wants space, space for himself, that he may turn 
which way he will; youcannot go nigher the wall, and he crushes you 
against it. Give the creature room. Give way for those instincts ; they 
will break forth. Give it a spot of its own, even though a very den, and 
when you meet it, itis man—the thinking biped, in its gregarious seasons, 
social, agreeable, humane—a gentleman. Oh! precious space! Oh! 
blessed illimitableness of heaven! ‘There are many mansions in my 
Father’s house.”’ 

Fathers of little families, be ye provident, ye who are the hands of Pro- 
vidence—* our Father” “ ofall.” Appoint to each young head a rest- 
ing place apart. Give each young heart its own retreat—iTs own. 

You think it is too much. Remember the day that you would not have 
told, you know whom-—‘ told him to his teeth he was a nuisance, if you 
had but had any place to which you might retreat from his impertinence.”’ 
He holds a grudge to you for it yet. ‘“‘ You know it; but how could you 
have helped it? Never before nor since, perhaps, were you in such a hu- 
mour.” Granted ; it was hard to bear. But, then, you know the day 
Miss Spinnerclue—well, no more of that. I would not now put you to 
the blush for either, but to prompt you to remembrance of them when 
you quit your present dwelling, or enlarge it. Don’t be stingy, neigh- 
bour. You’ll never spend a few score pounds better than in affording 
your youngsters a spare spot in which they may take refuge when they 
are stung or bored. We are all of us mortal, as yet, and you know they 
are the very ‘“ moral’’ of their parent. 

It is very true. I should be sorry, indeed, to make light of your ex- 
cuses upon that point. To do so would simply be making myself appear 
a beast (of another species) at an undue time, wheal feel myself in a 
most sociable and yielding humour. It is all true. Did I say, good 
gossip, that you “ could build a Tower of Babel, in order that every one 
of the tongues heard daily in your respected house might chatter in its 
own department?’ Surely no. Space is scarce and dear. But do your 
best ; and do, also, so that you and others may yet be enabled to do bet- 
ter, Cry out to those who are your reputed fathers, parents of their coun- 
try, guardians of the national interests, so often —— Cry out, as 
you would at a tax—‘ Room!” say “Room!” Have we not turned 
upon ye, governors, once and again, for lack of room? Give us space— 
space for being ; we do but wallow, walled in as we are. Give way. 
Plant our cities widely ; the earth is wide. Or give us, whilst we are 
and must be piled one upon the other—give us some spot whither to flee 
when the house-spirit is upon us. Some space, wide,smooth, and shady, 
where the unacred multitude may fiad solitude and calm. Some space 
where the last bitter taste of the apple fades upon the palate, and is lost 
in sweet sensations—where man the toiler is, fora little, re-created in man 
the possessor. 

It seems to me that while writing those lines I must have forgotten 
that I am not a senator ; more’s the pity. If I were — but that has no- 
thing to do with my sweet Sura. ‘“ Your sweet Sara, sir? really your 
grey hairs——-.”’_ Precisely so, gossip, my grey hairs should be the sign 
outside of some little sense within. Look you now, if this is not the very 
moral of what I have been saying. But for the necessity of pointing 
out its application, I should not return (I do not like to do so) on — yoa 
drive me to say it —a burst of eloquence. When it has been, I let it be, 
ordinarily ; but this is an occasion. Do I not take pleasure in seeing 
that charming creature yonder, just as well as if I had been at all the 
cost and care which have made her what you durst not say she is not—a 
most refreshing gift of that good Providence that gave me the means and 


But, then, it really 


inclination to profit by every glimpse that comes my way of the green | 


and rose-colour of of human nature. In this sense she is given to me—is 
mine. [ will make much, the very most, of her. J will keep my telescope 
at this precise inclination, and my ears open to every word the kind breeze 
bring me. But—only look at her—you cannot grudge me, any one, a 
pleasure now. Your heart must open to all human kiad, if you do but 
look long enough to inspire the influences of her existence. Those gentle 
plant-like lives that grow before us thus, absorb our evil airs and hu- 


OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE. 


within the limits impassable of village dullness, by that chain we 

so kindly when we can call it circamstance, and show that it does not 
press upon our will. It has withheld my good Alicia all her life from 
mingling in that world which we used to talk of, and made those fine 
cities finer still to her standing so grandly and cleanly from , behind the 
village mill-dam, and the little cross- church, with the lime-trees 
drooping 80 compassionately over their abominations, and hiding them 
away: those crime-choked lanes one does not look down—these she 
never sees. But bright and stately as those sun-sketched pictures are, 
she fancies that village looks pretty well beside the fairest. For once 
a-year, lest I languish after it, ehe transmits me the entire, charch, mill, 
and meadow, and the rest, in a great bottle of cowslip wine. It is a 
secret she has of making a parish portable ; for she cannot think I drink 
it. It makes my rus in urbe. Each bottle comes before its 

has had time to become over dusty. My last came but yesterday ; and 
lam fresh from an‘early morning-ramble through the dew. have 
scarce got over the delusive feeling of returning as fresh as when J first 
came from the spot whence i¢ came. My sister still calls me her “ dear 
boy.” You may laugh, gossip. I have had my pastime, and can afford 
you yours. At my age, philosophy passes ro pleasure unplucked, let it 
hang high or low—so it touch not the mire. I thank my Good-Giver, 
and therefore, I repeat (I hope I am not quite a Cain), I have no objec- 
tion to a maiden sister. 

Bat a maiden aunt is decidedly objectionable, and justly, by the lez 
talionis : she objects to everything. Ladies of a certain age are, it must 
be owned, apt to become uncertain in their opinions, and even in their 
tastes. What became a certain style ten or fifteen years ago, does not 
become it now. The seasons are changed strangely—everybody knows 
we are drawing near the end of the world. Sommer no longer stains so 
many silks. nor dusts such myriads of muslins, and therefore the dear 
nieces are mistaken in imagining that they will want so many, &c., &, 

Just now, however, it is but one niece who suffers—if she suffers ; for 
there seems a feeling ever springing, ever flowing, between the mother 
and this daughter, which bears away, lightly as straws upon a stream, 
every little intrusiveness that would come between them. 

You have heard of, or witnessed, the deaf reading off the movements 
of the lips. If you doubt how far it may be carried, place yourself at a 
deaf distance ae speakers, thus, as I am placed ; mark tant | 
—if you-imitate of their lips with yours, all thé ‘ 
you progress more quickly ; you will wonder how facilely and rapidly 
you may extend and verify the sources of that infurmation so desired in 
every street. A word to the wise! Yon understand, good gossip. 

“My dear Sara,” says the aunt, “you positively will destroy that girl ; 
and, perhaps—I don’t like to prophecy, but that sort of idolatry is —— 
I should be afraid of it : absolutely I should.” . 

“IT have not spoiled her yet,” replies Sara, with a tranquil smile; 
“and she is one or two-and-twenty—anot quite the age for spoiled children 
to begin to show ill-natures,”’ 

‘If it were only that Venetian blind ——.’’ 

“If it is only that, it surely is not worth talking of.” 

i “But if you knew what everybody says. I hope J love all the chil- 
ren ——. 

‘“‘T am sure you do,” interposed Sara, gently. 

“Well; and yet I cannot defend you from the charge of partiality to- 
wards Sara.”’ 

“ My dear Henrietta, I never desired that you should. If I only knew 
what our neighbours say of the very best of us, I should have a head- 
ache, I dare say, perhaps a heart-ache too; for 1 know nothing more me- 
lancholy than the idle business that persists in setting a neighbour’s 
house in order. “If I only knew.” Ab! if we, each of us, only knew 
what the others know, we should have a greater leaning towards partiali- 
ties than we have.” 

‘* Well, there’s no use in talking: that I see.” 

“ None in the world, whilst Sara is the subject ; and you would per- 
suade me to abate my affection for her, or conceal it. For what reason 
should I displease a creature that never gives me the shadow of a cause 
for being displeased? Sara is an angel in gentleness and goodness. It 
is my highest pleasare to gratify her, even at the cost of some little sacri- 
fice, if 1 can call itso. Let me ask you, Henrietta, am I wanting in any- 
thing to my other children ?—in anything ?” 

“Ob! no.” 

“ Sara appears satisfied. She says nothing more ; but her silence is 
far more impressive than any wordy prohibition of the younger Sara’s 
name. 

The young girl herself enters, and the aunt quits the room, though not 
abruptly. If, instead of retiring to her own apartment, she would but 
— over to mine, for a neighbourly call, I should certainly say 
to her: 

“My dear madam, permit me to show you, in a few plain words, how 
imprudently you are bestowing that good sense with which Providence 
has gifted you; for, pardon me, you are not quite handsome enough to 
be au idiot ; and I have heard you speak very sensibly to our rich, deaf 
neighbour, number 17. Allow me, then, to observe to you, that an as- 
sumption of the office of stepmother, where the real mother lives, is an 
anomaly of the very strangest sort, and the position itself a-—very odious 
one. The yoke, madam, lies fair only wheu imposed directly from be- 
hind—straight from the hand of indisputable authority. Put it askew- 
wise, and—behold the consequence. Look at that noble animal, plucked 
aside by a passing urchin, how he starts and curvets, and—now we see 
him submit to the trainer’s proper hand.” 

“ But, sir, 7 listen to your advice, most willingly, believe me: good 
intentions should be respested in all. Yet Iam nota child, nor——” 

“ Precisely, madam ; and your right to rule your own actions is an- 
doubted: no one could dream of contesting the point with you. Vou 
can assert your prerogative of free election. Young, very young people, 
have a jealousy of their right: they are on the watch to guard, to vindi- 
cate, their scarce admitted selfcontrol. Take my advice, then, my dear, 
fair neighbour, vacate your ill-advised position : take that which nature 
meant you to occupy, till withdrawn from it by other ties; be a wiser, 
graver, gentler elder sister—it is the true place of the maiden aunt.” 

And what would she reply? Ah! I don’t know that. I should have 
had the best of the argument, and——I don’t quite like to imagine the 
response in such a case. But for all that I should have given her good 
and sound advice. 

While I talk thus with the aunt, the mother and danghter commune 
togetber, falling into one of those long, quiet conversations that I daily 
witoess. They chat, now gaily and laughingly, now soberly, and with a 
certain pleasant piquant gravity ; but, through all, far more as sisters 
' than as child and parent, though the relation is never lost sight of in 
| form bodily. It seems as if their two hearts anticipate the reunion in 
| that place where there will be neither marrying nor giving in marriage ; 
' no parent, but one Father ; no child, but all children ; and speak in the 








mours, whilst thriving ail the more : and give forth pure breathigs, such | spirit of that time of bliss—those two sweet Saras. 


as now give my heart easier and faller play. Thou, sweet Sara !—thou 
art a flower of God’s own garden. 

I have no objection to a maiden sister. 
tant, quiet country, imprisoned for life within our native province ; bound 





I have one living in the aie-| 


My next door neighbour—Edwin Landseer the youager, the artist with 
long bair, and well-opened eyes, who would make, as well as take, a pic- 
ture—likes living studies, it would seem. I doubt that I acted discreet- 
ly in turning those blue orbs of the inner vision towards the house over 
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THe Albion. 
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—— 





the way. He has just sent to “ beg the loan of my telescope, if I have 
one, having left his own in the country last vacation. Exceedingly 
obliged,” &., &c. “If I have one?” Has he seen that I have? But 
whether he has or not is of noimport in the matter of the loan, since 
Betty must “ wonder if there’s any sort of a curyfiz her master hasa’t— 
and as to lending it!’’ Well, like master like maid. I must not dishon- 
our Betty’s complaisance. 

For what other purpose coald this young man, whose telescope remain- 
ed in the country quietly “since last vacation,’ want mine for a few 
days? But then, why prevent, if I could, his taking the likeness of my 
dark-baireddamsel? She would makea very model artist’s wife—geatle, 
patient, beautifal—and then she, too, paints. There’s the secret sympa- 
thy. But what am I todo meantime? To vacate my observatory, aod 
know nothing of how matters progress? Not so, indeed. "Tis but fair 
thatd pay the cost of my curiosity. I’ll hire another glass, bring it home 
snugly under my great coat, and out-see the artist. Stay, if I issue forth 

eat-coated, I shall have the three Misses Fingerfold upon me, “ aston- 

ed not to have heard I had been indisposed ! andhowamI?”’ A dozen 
lies would not extricate me. Aad then Betty should—I’ll fiad a way— 
no matter. “Betty, my compliments to Mr. Landseer ; I am very happy 
to accomodate him, and hope ’twill suit him.”’ He’sa ninny if it do not ; 
and he does not look like one. 

How conld he have known that the Venetian blind was broken? No 
doubt he is at his window with my telescope. He can see the whole 
tableau. He could not arrange a better situation : . 

There sits the elder Sara, in a stately attitude, ber face flushed a little, 
not angered exactly, but excited. The colouring of brighter days 1s 
on a flying visit to her cheeks. She points with one hand to the blind, 
now flapping in the breeze, as it hangs from a single side support ; the 
other is laid upon the younger Sara’s easel, on which the suo bas har- 
dened up the half-laid colours: and she looks into that sweeter Sara's 

lacid face. The girl stands beside ; her eyes fixed on her mother’s, and 

er lips apart~as one who has pleaded her plea, and now anticipates par- 
don-—with that happy, serious smile. a 

"The door opens, and a face, fair, but with an angry, unforgiving, age- 
img countenace, laid mask-like over it, is placed parallel with the jamb. 
This is the offender clearly. Sara turns and meets the eyes of the ap- 
parition ; but it looks saucily, though somewhat apprehensively, beyoud 
to where the elder Sarasits, and addressing her says :— 

“ Did you want me, mother?” ’ 

“ Not now, love,” interposes the younger Sara; “I have explained to 
her how the accident occurred.” 

The apparition looks relieved, yet not subdued. It blushes though, as 
it obeys Sara’s kindly signal to withdraw quickly—there is always good 
behind a young face that blushes. The apparition may weep, perhaps, 
when it has closed and locked its own little chamber door up stairs, poor 
child. How good did I not say it was to have a chamber of one’s own, 
where angry feeling may lie down undisturbed, and weep itself to sleep? 
Ab! I could tell—— 

Sara speaks— 

“ You will make me spoil them,”’ she says, patting the fair cheek bent 
down towards her’s. 

The younger Sara smiles fearlessly. She thinks no true mother ever 
spoiled a child. But then she has had no matronly experience. 

“ Ah! what a responsibitity we enter on as mothers! If they were 
but like you, my child, I should have no fears.” 

The daughter turvs over many leaves of a small book, opened on a 
tiny reading-desk, and points to two places on the same page. 

What is the book? A Bible, from its modern-antique binding. And 
the page? A list of births, copied from the great book in the breakfast- 
parlour, that Sara may secure timely remembrance of the féte-days of 
all those dear ones—days when little gifts seem great to little people— 
and, above all, of the flowers to be trained over the hands that can no 
longer clasp them, lest the mother’s visit find the grave undecked. For 

is one name with two events registered with a short stroke between 
—two short days, with eternity iutervening. 

And what did Sara’s finger say? 

Sara’s fioger said, “ they are so much younger—only look—and I”"— 

* Younger still, in maay things,” replied the mother—“ in those things 
that keep the heart young and preserve it for everlasting youth, my own 
Sara, my never-failing comforter! My friend, and yet my child.” 

Both start. Another look. No; it cannot be—and yet—why, yes! 
Surely it is Sara’s birth-day. Both had torgotten it... Every day is pet- 
day to Sara—why should she keep count for an indulgence ; but the mo- 
ther is.vexed at herself—* How could she be so stapid.? An animated 
discussion follows. It will end in Sara’s making o great plum-puddiag, 
and the young blind-breaker getting Benjamin’s mess. A table, too— 
custom overrules the law—Sara may invite whomsoever she pleases for 
thisday. Long live custom! 

I was right: there goes the tray to the baker’s, covered with its neat 
white cloth. I know that tray ; and it never goeselsewhere. The ser- 
vant has gone into the shop. Ah! me; why was aot I bora in Arcadia? 
or put into an eclogue, to cradle my life away amidst the swaying ten- 
drils ofa vine? How the actual discomposes the aerial. A steaming, 
fat breath seems to dim the glass through which I speculate upon my 
fascinating vis-a-vis. The hermitage is empty; the easel untouched ; 
the Saras are at dinner. Well, well; dinner is good for something :— 
“‘ Spread the table and contention ceases.’’ 

aesday afternoon. This is what I witnessed :— 

The young ladies had come in from a walk and sat chatting in the 
drawing-room, when the door was opened, just ajar, and Mrs. Walton’s 
voice came through— 

* Sara, my dear love, I wish to speak to you.” 

Sara rose instantly and followed the retreating steps. 

‘* Sara is to be consulted upoo something that we are not fit to hear— 
not old enough yet, I dare say,’ cried one, drawing herself to the full 
height of her five-feet-five. 

* * Sara, my dear love,” will give sensible advice, you may be sure,”’ 
returned another of the malcontents. 

“ Fie, Frances, mimicking mamma!” 

“She did not mimic her this time. Did you uotice how mamma’s 
voice trembled? Is anything the matter?” 

“** How it trembled.’ Did it tremble?” 

Silence, and looks changing from inquiry and recollection to anxiety, 
answered that all believed it did; at least, that there was something 
strange aboutit. Then all sat still awhile, in expectation that something, 
no one knew what, was going to happen. 

At length one suggested, ** Could Sara have dove anything? And 
mamma find—” 

A general shake of dissent ended and answered this question. Entire 
silence followed, till broken by—hush! not yet, I must tell what came to 
pass up stairs before that. 

Sara followed Mrs. Walton to her dressing-room, taking off her bonnet 
as she went, in preparation to execute any housewifely command that 
might be jaid on her. But her mother sat down without speaking, and 
Sara drew near, and, leaning against a table placed beside the sofa, 
waited a moment, and then said— 

“ Well, my dear mother?” 

Mrs. Walton pushed in and drew the young girl down beside her, put- 
ting one arm round her waist. Then her eyes were cast down, as if in 
tnought of how to enter on something to be said or done. 

és ” she said at length, gravely and tenderly, “I am going, for the 
first time in our mutaal lives, intentionally to give you pain.” 

“ For the first time‘ indeed, if you are,” replied Sara, looking at her 
confidingly, and yet growing slightly pale. Expressions corresponding 
tos “yu conjecture that passed through her mind flitted over her fair, 
calm face. 





Her mother’s responded in the same manner: “ Nothing of all or any 


one of these ; you are far from the trath.” 


“ Have you had any loss, mother?”’ Sara asked, after some minutes’ 


painfal silence. 


“‘ Not yet,” answered her mother, “but I fear I am gving to sustain a 


sore loss. Suppose I were to lose you, my love ?”’ 


“Oh!” cried Sara, “if Ican do anything—earn anything, my dear 


mother, even away from you-—” 


ea dear child,” interrupted Mrs. Walton, “No, no, it is not that 


tion for you ?” 
Sara looked at her: it w 
“ Had you ever, at all,” 
sively, “ the faintest notio: 
le —a title to it?” 


as enough. 


Sara started to her feet, and put her hands to her forehead. She shook 
alton bowed her head upon the table, and 
bysterical sobs were heard where the three 


like an aspen-leaf. Mrs. Wal 
burst into a fit of weeping ; 
saucy fair-locked sisters sat below listening. 

Sara had grasped at the truth. F 
mind, crowding and meeting as if to 


ti 
ing down her brain with the weight of an agoal 


an agon 


of 


discovered and identified, I trust beyond possible mistake, my grand- 
daughter in the young lady whom you have brought up in the position 


ou, tell me, Sara—had you ever any misgiving of my true affec- 


continued Mrs. Walton, slowly and impres- 
n of not having legally—remember I only say 


act after fact whirled through ber 
0 another, and crash- 


the rest of thai darling mother’s even rule—the tenderness, the delicacy 
—one might almost say the courtesy in which she had grown up as a 
something sacred—sanctified by misfortune, perhaps by——Her hands 
dropped like lead upon the table; Mrs. Walton caught her in her 


arms. 

“ My child! my own dear child!” she cried, “forgive me for leaving 
the possibility of such a shock before you. I knew nothing of your reali 
birth, I could but guess—I know little more as yet. I thought I acted 
for the best in keeping off present pain. I did not know this day would 
ever come. Sara, my child, tell me you pardon me this terrible surprise. 
I waited till the last moment possible. 1 have the letter since morn- 
ing—I took time to think—I could not, in conscience, Sara, keep it from 
you. Speak to me, my love! my child /” 

“Oh! mother! mother! mother!’ murmured Sara. Her heart was so 
full of love and sorrow that it seemed to her that it must break in the 
utterance of more. 

Mrs. Walton understood her. She parted the long locks, wet with tears, 
that fell around ber face ; she stroked her head with tenderness inex- 
pressible. She pressed her closer to her heart, and the two sat still for 
many minutes so. 

“It is a kind and gentle letter, my love,” said Mrs. Walton, drawing 
the letter before Sara. Sara pushed it from ber quietly, but with an air 
of repugoance that went to the mother’s very heart. 

* It will be all too soon when it must be read, my child,’’ continued 
re Walton ; “for we all must do what is uaavoidable—what is 
right. 

Sara took up the paper and read :—- 


‘* Mapam,—Having, after a protracted and to me most painful search, 


/ 


of your eldest child, lam, you cannot be surprised, prompted by mater- 
nal feelings to require her transfer to her natural home and legitimate 
protectors. Instructed, asI have been minute/y, of the singular care 
and tenderness with which my grandchild has been brought up by you, 
madam, and of the strong affection that exists between you, I do not, 
believe me, make this request without a full sense of the regret which 
you must experience at parting with a young creature who does so much 
credit to your generous kindness, and repays it, so far as a child can re- 
pay it, with dutiful regard. But, madam, you have other childrea—I 
am alone. I have been so for fifteen years. I long to have my solitude 
broken by the presence of my only daughter’s only child. Mr. Hallett, of 
Winter-street, No. 32, in your city, will satisfy you on all points as to the 
validity of my claim to her. To him, when all preliminaries will have 
been, at your convenience, duly arranged, you will be so good as to en- 
trust her. I hope I need not say that no bar will ever be placed, by my 
will, to her testifying her sense of what is due to you and to your amiable 
family. I refrain from communicating with my granddaughter directly : 
she will understand that it is not through absence of anxiety to claim a 
share of her regard. 

“Tam, madam, with the highest esteem, and most gratefully, your 
obedient servant, “Sara Mary Diwspace.”’ 


‘“ And is this to be my name?” asked Sara, with a quivering lip. 

“‘T do not know, my love ; I have taken no steps to see or hear from 
this Mr. Hallett.” 

“ Well,” Sara said, after a pause, “it is a kind, gentle letter! 
seems to be a good sort of old woman.” 

** Old woman!’ repeated Mrs. Walton, “I should imagine her a state- 
ly, beautiful old lady. See what steady, even, gentlewoman-like cha 
racters those are !’”’ 

Sara shook her head, and the tears dropped fast upon the paper. 
could not be beguiled thus of her heart-grief. The elder 
arms round her again, and again they wept together. 
Here a visitor, who would see me, closed my eyes upon the Saras for 
a while. I saw no more till tea-time. 

Then matters had improved—softened down somewhat. Smiles and 
tears were strangely mingled, yet not unpleasingly. A subdued second- 
mourning, so becoming to a widowed face, had settled upon Mrs. Walton. 
And the hope, once admitted, of being useful somehow to those dear 
friends, had gone deeply into Sara’s open heart, though it expressed it- 
self only in the resolution ‘not to make bad worse while they were to be 
together.” The young ladies were as one in eager affection to the lost 
sister : looking on her now as the guest of so many years, it was who 
would most effectually one all thought of those having been years of 
grudged hospitality. The spectacle of their mother’s generosity, thus 
looked back on, was not without a strong and good effect upon their feel- 
ings ; and, after all, they were their mother’s daughters. It eould not 
be discussed till she had gone away—not a nook of the house could be 
trusted with such a conversation, lest the walls echo. or the winds bear it 
to her ; and so they thought of it all the more, aJl the better. Each girl, 
with her romantic notions of exclusive love and perfect heart-whole con- 
fidence, pictured to herself, in the misty twilight of her vague view of 
duty, how she should feel if a husband brought to her a nameless child to 
rear, and care for, and watch over, without a word of explanation or ex- 
cuse. All turned with fresh esteem towards that dear and tender-hearted 
parent, and then with new zeal to do her pleasure in cheering the gentle 
companion and old playmate to whom they no longer grudged her 
love. 

So passed the evening. A little note was written, requesting an in- 
terview with Mr. Hallett, and then carefully put aside from hand and 
heart. 

The sun and I were on the meridiau—the median stripe of the Vene- 
tian blind at the same instant. It was not high noon within. All brows 
bore a cloud: Mr. Hallett was no welcome guest. 

“ You desired to see me, ladies,” said the lawyer, addressing the two 
Saras. A sigh like a sob broke from the young girl’s lips; but she 
controlled her feelings, and added a bow to “her mother’s” spoken 
assent. 

“ T desired to receive the proofs spoken of in this letter, and to learn 
a the facts of this affair came to your knowledge,” said Mrs. Walton, 
slowly. 

Mr. Hallett laid down various papers : a certificate of baptism, corres- 
ponding with Sara’s reputed age—attestations of residence in, and depar- 
ture from, several places of the child and her nurse—a character given 
the servant who last attended the sweet Sara prior to her final settlement 
with “ her mother,” and the testimony of the woman herself—all formed 
a close, clear, and complete chain of events. The motive to the conceal- 
ment of her origin, and the means by which the design had been defeated, 
alone were wanting to perfect the history of her life. 

“ All that I can tell,’ said Mrs. Walton, “is, that a few months after 
my marriage, my husband, Major Walten, committed my sweet Sara 
to my care. I decided on not inquiring into his motive. He told me 
that she was to live with us, but that, beyond that point, I might arrange 
for her as I chose.” 

“ And when dying?” suggested Mr. Hallett. 

“ He could not explain.” 

* He was brought home dead after a duel,” added the youngest daugh- 
ter, in a whisper. 

“Ah! Ah! Well, the motive to this mysterious concealment seems, I 
gather from my client, to have been a desire to annoy her busband, your 
late husband’s father-in-law, madam, now also long deceased. The old 
gentleman did not, I understand, altogether meet his expectations in money 
matters after Major Walton had been united to his daughter, in a marriage 
not quite of bis making.” 

“ We are sisters, after all!’ cried Frances (the blind-breaker), 
her arm reund Sara’s waist. 

“Step sisters,” replied Sara, sadly. 

“ Not at the mother’s side,” said the old lawyer, warmly and kindly. 

Sara looked at him with glistening, grateful eyes. 4 

No, truly. The step—and it was a wide one—was at Major Walton’s. 
Could Sara call bim father? His was one of those natures not at work 
in every house; but which, notwithstanding, are to be met with often 
enough for the purposes of providence—a nature with just depth enough 
to touch the depths of others, and which exhausts, in a perpetual out- 
pouring of self sacrifice, the heart that, mistaking this contact for sym- 
pathy, receives it ; just as those crooked instruments that, dipped down 
in the bosom of the generous wine-tun, drain away its precious tide, re- 
turning nothing. Sara the elder did not portray himthus. She did not 
attempt bis portrait ; but facts put it into high relief. So thought Edwin 
Landseer, and so thought I. 

And so she took the childand kept her. Ali were silent for a moment, 
running over, each one to himself, the suspicions, apprehensions, 
fl tip merging in that full, unbroken, 
ove. 

Sara took her hand and held it within both her own. 
this motion broke short the threads of thought, drew a long breath pre 
paratory to further talk. 


“ A woman or « lawyer,” said Mr. Hallett, “ will ferret 


She 


She 
ara put her 


clasping 





certainty : b 
years of eldership—her evident and constant favouritiann, ro unlike all 


but if you put both together on its track, what secret can escape ?”’ 


jea- 
unwearying flow of 


The others, as if 


out a secret ; 


something placed upon a chair. It was removed by the artist who hith- 
erto had stood by, like a serving-man bebind his burden, holding it as his 
lea of adinittance to this seene—and there stood the picture, “‘ Tus Two 
Banas.” Nay, there were two pictures—four Saras—two on Canvas, and 
two in life and motion. The pictured Saras also seemed to move their 
eyes and lips, full and tremulous with the sweet emotions of that day the 
blind was broken. It was indeed a picture. 
And the Saras looking oa themselves and on each otber ; and the artist 
with his guilty, yet ingenuous face ; said I not rightly, he would make as 
well as take a study? 
It was so, indeed. This young man’s artistic instinct, quick to the 
consciousness of unity in beauty, had seized and brought to l'ght this se- 
cret of compassion, which only could bring into line the overleaning in 
the mother’s pose in relation to those four young lives. Where was my 
penetration, telescope and all? ‘ 
As they stood around the picture, giving me gnd the sun space in front 
to look together on it ; as each face said to the other—* through this all 
was brought about ; but for this we never need have parted”—Ab, me! 
how guilty did I feel! Through the tube of my telescope all this came 
to pass ; entering at the little end and escaping by the larger, where, as 
in the eye of the world, a small sight makes a great ecene at times. 
“ When my picture was exhibited,” began theartist, “ I received a let- 
ter of inquiry «f the portraits were from life? Ianswered that they were. 
I was asked again, what I could tell of the ladies they represented? I 
replied that I suspected, though I had no reason for it —that I suspected, 
without knowing why, that they were not mother and daughter, though 
reputed to be sach.” 
“ Ab !” cried the young girl, “‘ What had I done to you, Mr. Landseer ? 
How could you tell what that guess might do ‘” . 
He did not, as might be expected, answer, “nething.’’ He did not 
speak at all fora time. He looked at her. There was the revelation of 
another secret. She blushed deeply, and turned towards the picture. 
“Tas little intended injury to you, madam,” responded the young 
man, at length, in a collected and respectful tone, “as you, surely, nev- 
er did to me. It was a woman wrote to me—an aged woman—plead- 
ing for all I knew or might suspect, of one who was ‘the picture of her 
dead daughter, and bore the name of her daughter’s only child!’ Iceuld 
not deny an answer to her. I never saw my own mother.” 
Sara looked upon him, and then at her mother : how much to be pitied 
was the young artist! 
“‘T was assured, on most respectable authority,” he continued, ‘that 
nothing but benefit could result from the identification of the lady I had 
painted with the person sought for. It was only on this assurance I re- 
solved to mention my suspicions. If I entertained doubt at all as to do- 
ing so, when I....I thought—I felt as if I should be satisfied of doing 
rightly when I had acted against my own wishes; which surely, madam, 
could not lean towards removing you from where you seemed so happy 
and so beloved.” 
Sara sighed. 
“ J did not desire to sell the picture. I painted it for pleasure, not for 
profit; but your grandmother, Miss Walton, wrote with ber own hand, 
to beg it of me. I felt I had no right to retain it when so required.” 

Here he cast down his eyes; and so did Sara hers. This part of the 
explanation [ thoaght quite superfluous. A man does not need to make 
a speech upon the sale of a picture, when his highest hopes are to live 
by the selling of them. But Sara seemed to think the point worth re- 
flecting on. 

“ But,” said Mrs. Walton, “ that does not tell us how you painted it.” 

All eyes were turned like a battery upon my window. I shrank into a 
corner, though I knew I could not be seen, I imagined him telling, too, 
that it was my gossip first drew his attention to the family. 

“ Well, I'll see it out, at least,’’ I said, returning to my post. It was 
but the ceremony of parting that I witnessed. Mrs. Walton shook hands 
with her young neighbour, in token, no doubt, of entire forgiveness. But 
Sara only bowed—and rather stiffly. I distrust those lingering gradges 
in a very young heart. When thrown off, as they must be when not quite 
deserved, there is no saying where the heart will jump to in mere joy at 
having rid itself of such a burden. Then the artist returned across the 
street, with bis hat over his eyes. Shall I go andcomfort him? I hada 
share in bringing him into this heart-trouble of his. 


Sara is gone. 

There was, as I foresaw, a love-quarrel about the Venetian blind. 
was becessary to decide who would not have it. 

‘“‘[t will bring us all home to you, my love,” cried the elder Sara, 
‘and of course you will have apartments of your own, in one of whieh it 
may be bung.” 

“Ab! no. You must keep it for my sake, mother,” replied my Sara. 
“ You will sit in my room always now, will you not? And it would not 
be my room without it. I shall not need it to bring ye to me. Will 
+ every sight I see be a new medium through which to look back on 

ome - 

Aad so the biind remained. Sara went away in a handsome dark 
chariot, and with an old affectionate-looking servant behind, to see that 
“his young lady ” was made comfortable upon her long, strange journey, 
Mr. Hallett seeing her off with quite a lady’s-man-like air. The mother’s 
heart was fain to go a stage with her, but judgment forbade any seeming 
+ amas to give up the treasure to its rightful owner. And s0 they par- 
ted. 

How heavily the time has hung this last week back! I wish I never 
saw that window. No, I don’t; but asI said so, let it stand. ButIno 
longer like to look at it; that’s as true as.. ..that I am a fool to let my 
neighbour’s nestlings steal so into my heart, that when they take wing I 
feel it robbed and empty. Sara has still her fair-locked girls—growing 
to three graces, really—to soothe and comfort her. She has them to care 
for, and to lecture, too, when they need it; as, under favour of mother 
Eve, they often will, no doubt. But what am J to do? If I thought I 
should miss her so, I might. ... yes, I would....Pshaw, have sense, man! 
It should have been six months ago, and even tben....Well, itis not 
six months ago. And it is an ill thing to let idle thoughts have speech 


It 


ofus. I will not be an ass. 
Still I might hear of her. Could I not......? Stay—surely that 
would be even better. If I had but some little thing of hers....... Could 


not the blind-man give me a shred of the blind? She touched that often 
enough. Being quite useless to him, of course the bits lie about the 
counter somewhere still. And as he is a dblind-man, of course he will not 
pry into my motive for procuring them ; or if he do, he shall not see them. 
I will be so gruff, and so crusty, and eo miserly, tha! he shall not wonder 
if I ask if the twine that bound the parcel as the maid took it there was 
the same that fastened it on its return. But how shall I account for my 
asking at all? Nonsense ; impudence is rarely asked intrusive questions, 
I should like to see that blind-man do it, though in my secret soul, I who 
entertain frightfully democratic notions, hold a tradesman to be a man, 





and do believe he has a perfect right to ask questions about what conceras 

‘- Nothing venture, nothing have !””—a whole strip. A most lucky in- 
jury. And no need of my devising a pretext, if indeed I had thought of 

“ Dear me, how fortunate to have it laid past. No doubt the gentle 
man wants to match it.” 

I cannot keep up incivility without a reason ; there is no use trying. 
I bow—a duchess might return that salutation—and I walk away, taking 

Miss Eagle herself might manipulate on this. But I must not make in- 
credulity my herald to the power I would mr I am decided 
sweet Sara! 

“ Oh, mighty Mesmer, hail!” 
handmaid—as she lays by my overshoes. “Heavy enough though, in- 
deed.” 
fellow about her. And if it is deceit, women have license imprescriptible 
to deal in that commodit 
of carrying her lefthand. __ 

* Well, what is she doing ?” 

‘* Alone, or in company ?”’ 

“ Alone.” 

“Large, with oak panels, little tables, a guitar, many books, embroi- 
dery, an easel with a half-finished picture of of herself.” 

‘*Go on: stay. Is there a blind to the window?” 

“No; there are two windows hung with pink silk, and inside I see folds 
curtains,” 

‘*No matter. The window is open, then?” 


¢ 





As the old gentleman spoke, he turned and touched the covering of 


him. 

doing anything so weak. 
“I'll bay here, if anywhere, my worthy friend.”’ 

my strip ia my hand. 

upon doing it. I don’t care who sees me. I want to hear of her—my 
“ Only rain, sir,” simpers the housemaid—I humbly beg her pardon, the 
Yes; Madame is at home? I could not abide to ask a great hulking 
Ono my life, ’tis she. I should recognise anywhere that peculiar way 
“ Reading.” 
“ Describe the room.” 
“No, Mrs. Mesmer ; that’s her mother, I know.” 

of white maslin. The wind blows so that I cannot see if it is one or two 
“Yes ; both open door-wise down to the floor, and there are one, two 
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three steps descending to the garden. I see roses of many kinds, jessa- 
mine——.” 

« And ‘rosemary’ ?” 

‘No; bat there is an entire bed of forget-me-nots.” ; 

Bless ber little heart! I wish I bad been bodily of her acqfaintance. 
Surely oar spirits have shaken hands before now. It is the piace just fit 
Te a park beyond the garden, and hear trees waving their branches. 
The breeze must be coming across water, it is so cool.” 

«“ Go down the garden, and see.” 

“Ab! yes. How beautiful! How beautiful!” 

“ Describe.” 5 

“ There is a lake, a little lake, with a river flowing through it, and a 
boat at its moorings; and great trees in groups or scattered, and lovely 
open glades so green. But I see a high iron screen-work between them 
and the garden. The park seems divided from the house.’ ; 

“ A}l the better ; our neighbour’s park is always the most beautifal ; 
and she has the freedom of all, no doubt! They are but fit for her— sweet 
Sara. Come back to the room.” 

“That is what the old lady calls her.” 

“T thought you said she was alone.” ’ 

“ An old lady, tall and stately, and with a gracious face, has jast come 
through a wiodow from another room, and called to the young one. Now 
they are walking down the garden together ; but I am ia the house, and 
cannot hear what they are saying.’ : 

“Very good. Thank you. Stay: you said she was reading ; look at 
the volume, please 2?” 

“Tae Lives or Great Painters.” 

“Tas Jape!” 


I am bewitched, I do believe. Did I ever think I should have recourse 
to ——? Notwithstanding, I will go back again. I bave by 
every day for » month—yes, a full month of one-and-thirty days, and 
controlled my inclination to ascend the steps, lift up the knocker, and 
lay down a balf crown. The picture made a present to me there was worth 
the pay. At what prices, and with what straits people buy up Rubens’, 
and Rembrandt’s, and Titian’s pictures! And those very folk, canvas- 
mad, will cry out at my securing one of nature’s in an at all out-of-the- 
way mode. That matters not. From this day forth / am a picture- 
dealer. I choose to furnish the little inner cabinet, where there is vacant 
space enough certainly, with such pictures as shall take my fancy, and 
will go how and where I please to pick them up. I let thee as much, 
Gossip Public. Thou knowest already to what devices thou descendest 
in thine amateur excursions to hang thy great galleries. 














‘Tz Madam at home?” 

“ Yes,” 

I am ushered in: the same room, the same lady, the same everything 
—any one who chooses can see all for the fee—the same strip of blind. 

«“ You wish me, then, to return to that old house and young lady ?”’ 

“Tf you please.” bet 

“ The two ladies are there : stay, it is not the same room ; it is larger, 
and the hangings are of a graver hue.” 

“ Well?” 

‘““The two ladies are there. And I can see another, a young one, 
younger than either, in the garden close by the paling.”’ 

“ Ah! Anna was invited there, I heard.” 

“ Describe her, pray. Is she like the other—like a sister?” 

“Oh! notatall. The first young lady is dark-haired : this is, fair and 
laughing—a handsome, lively girl she seems. Now she blushes! I see a 

oung man : he seems to have been gathering flowers ; he offers them to 
te. but without rising from bis knees. Now she turns aside, and he 
springs to his feet.” ; 

“Stay ; this is scarcely fair. Return to the other two.” 

“The younger lady is now seated on an Ottoman beside the elder, who 
is speaking to her.”’ 

“Stay till I get my pencil. Now.” ; ; 

“ And they are lovicg words, too,’ adds Madam, with a strange smile 
—irony in coma. “They are talking of the others in the garden, for both 
look out and smile, and the young one blushes, as they see the pair arm 
in-arm pacing along the winding path by the river. Yes, it will be a 
match ;” it is the old lady speaks. 

“ You do not regret it, I trust, grandmamma.” ' 

“No, my love; no indeed. God forbid I should regret any good arri- 
ving to any member of the family to which I owe my cbild. But I 
should, I own, like to see you too match yourself with somebody as good 
as our young friend, and more suitable to you.” No answer—blushes 
only. 
ts there no one, my love, my child, to whom I could look }& entrust- 
ing you—when I have grown tired of you, you know?” No answer, but 
tears, this time. 

* Sara, my love.” 

“Forgive me, grandmamma, I could not help it. It was before I knew 
you—before I knew I had a grandmamma, I believe ; and he loved me 
so, though he never told me of it.” 

“The young painter?” No answer at all now. No blushes, no tears 
—visibly : the face is hidden. 

“Well? well?” 

“ The old lady has risen. She is walking up and down the room.” 

“ What does she look like, madam ?—quick, quick ?” 

“ Not anger; but she is very pale. Now she opens her hands, and, as 
ifshe had dropped something from them, looks down on the floor.” 

“ Some fine project has fallen to the ground—but, Sara?” 

“ Her face is hidden still. The old lady has taken her resolution ; she 
smiles too. Gush! she is going to speak again. She sits down aad lifts 
up Sara’s face.” 

“ Be it so, my love. 
Tesque that——”’ 

“ Ob, grandmamma! ob, no! as you love me.” 

“ My child, ’tis as Ae loves you. You seemed so sure of it but now.”’ 

“ Sure of it—oh! if [ were not I should die—of shame.” 

“ Siuce he does, and even you, I dare say, do not exactly know how 
long, it would not become my Sara to prolong bis anxiety by an unwo- 
manly evasion. I, too, owe him much. I have every right to invite him 
bere. I should have asked him long since, but that I feared to do by my 
own act what I did not then know fate had done. Nay! my dear love, 
Ido not regret it. God has so appointed it—the Providence that brought 
us together, through his means might part us. And now, Sara, I would 
not regret nor undo it if I could, and dared. It is for your happiness, 
my child; that suffices. What other object have I upon earth?” Sara 
kisses her hand. 

How low people can stoop to or for those they love! 

“ So we shall invite him as your dear mother’s escort to their wedding 
—it will not be distant. Then he can, if he choose, avail himself of op- 
pemeine for sketching. To prevent all chance of his presuming on the 

nvitation too much (you think there is no danger), we shall invite an- 
other. We shall ask with him that curious old gentleman that——” 

‘* Well, madam ?”’ 

She has dropped the medium. Humph! What tact those women 
have, waking or sleeping, or mesmerised ; clairvoyance is as old as Eve 
‘ee Shaill I go? Why should I cut my nose to vex my face ?— 

will. 


No news ; no invitations; no wedding signs yet. And, bless me! the 
blinds are all down over the way !—Oh! who’d have thought it? The 
dear old grandmother is dead. Good old soul, I almost regret I came 
to know her! And yet whysouldI? The present is not impoverished 
the treasures of the past. 1am the richer by a recollection than I should 
be, had that black-sealed letter come last Monday. 

Ihave got my little note of invitation, in such an upright, stately, 
kind, old hand. Truly, we cannot be too quick in putting our purpose 
upon the blank page that lies before us. How soou it may be turned 
down Heaven only knows. 

And Sara’s dear letter, so fall of love and sorrow; and, again, of love 
and hope. The artist, too, has got his note. It would be a breach of 
trust to withhold it—and from the dead how sacred a trust becomes! 
How holy a letter, when death bas shaken his dust upon the scarce-dried 
characters! Were he the veriest coxcomb, he might be sent this note. 
He is hopeful and sorrowful as Sara herself. And she is coming back ; 
coming till she will have subdued regret at her loss sufficiently to take 
charge of all the people and things which the good old lady loved, and 
which she trusted entirely to her child. 

Sara the elder, in fact, we all—for under shelter of this cloud I have 
quite grown one of them, therefore, without presumption, I say we a//— 
we are like so many months of April—all of us. 


Now, we have the summer side of it, decidedly. The painter cannot 
repress his satisfaction as the time of the young ladies’ return draws near. 
It was very good of the dear old lady to live to be co old, that all the natural 
and unavoidable topics of consoloation should present themselves to every 
One unsought. Thus we have fo actual condolence. A cloud has come 
Over the sun; it has shed bitter tears, no doubt, for the sweeter Sara. 


And you know this county of ours is so pictu- 
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| But all things pass. She comes; and time has already wafted the cloud 


towards that west by which all things vanish. 


She has come—she is herself; and the artist feels it, though he hung 
back so on her arrival. She was obliged to /ook a warmer greeting from 
him, thongh she had intended to be pretty cold herself. Well, the artist 
outbowed her; I blushed for him myself; no wonder ehe did, for she 
does love him with all her little heart—all that has got outside the Ve- 
netian blind. 


He has got the freedom of the Hermitage. Ah, Sara! ’tis well fashion 
prescribes short mourning now-a-days. It was her grandmother’s wish 
that no delay should be offered by Sara. Sara is!......Sara is Sara. 
When he spoke she listened ; and they are to be married at the close of 
autumn, on the same day with her sister Anna, whose lover has come 
hither after her, thoagh I have overlooked him. He is not so much of a 
study as the painter. 


The leaves have fallen from the geraniums before Sara’s window. The 
pots are taken in for the winter. Sara’s fate is just about to follow the 
precedent: to be removed from the out-door contingencies of courtship 
—cold blasts by which accident strips off the blossoms of expectation 
just expanding to certainty—and transferred to the household security 
of marriage. To-morrow will be Sara’s wedding-day, and Anna’s too ; 
but Sara’s is to be the wedding. At least I and the artist think of it 
alone. 

But, sir, cries Gossip Public, resting on hiselbow, how can you excuse 
or extenuate the getting at your neighbours’ secrets in such ways ?— 
stealing the most secret revelations of the heart—filching the most pre- 
cious household—— ? 

Stuff! sir, Linterrupt. Icannot help it; and don’t apologise for it. 
Do you be silent ; you do but parody. Won cepi sed recepi, wrote a 
king over his crown. ‘ Honest man,’ said a witty clerk, ‘‘ the receiver 
is as bad as the thief.” 

Know, further, gossip, that it is your eye has been rivetted upon the 
object-glass, For my part, upon the honour of art, I never once looked 
through the Venetian blind, nor listened; nor have in my life ever seen 
a clairvoyant—at work. 

Well, then, how came I by my knowledge of the Saras? Ah! that is 
what remains not to be told. You have heard of the Pope who is 
said to have sent a member of the Sacred College to join the Freema- 
sons? You have learned just as much of my secret as he did of theirs 
from the Cardinal... To know it, he should himself become one of the 
craft. 





THE UNITY OF THE WORLD, VERSUS THE 
PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 


“« Of the Plurality of Worlds.” London : W. Parker & Son, West 

Strand. 1853. 

“More Worlds than One. The Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the 

Christian.” By Sir D. Brewster. London ; John Murray. 

While the eyes of the million were converged in a focus on the war in 
the East, they have been diverted from the scene of blood to gaze with 
wonder upon a single combat carried on in the astronomical hemisphere. 
We confess, in the name of our common bumanity, that the farce has 
proved an agreeable interlude—however it may have shocked our sense 
of unity—in the course of the European tragedy. Who could resist a 
peal of laughter when they bebeld two astronomical knights-errant, armed 
with brazen telescopes, tilting in deadly fray, and scattering pell-mell, in 
the furor of their gigantic wrath, not only the “nebule,” “ star-dust,” 
‘“‘ shining-dots”’ and “spangles,” of the celestial regions, but the rocks, 
“ichthyosauri,’”’ “ iguanodons,”’ “ dinotheriums,” and fossil skeletons of 
the solid globe itself? And who, moreover, could have resisted a smile 
on discovering that the celestial farce proved to be the strict counterpart 
of the terrestrial tragedy? Let us explain. 

Are our readers aware that the Oriental imaginations of the ancient 
philosophers reared fantastic star-temples in the realms of space and 
crowded their chambers with a population of intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual existences? that Fontenelle (about the close of the sixteenth 
century) draped them with the brilliant hues of French romance? that 
Chalmers—with what injudiciousness we shall not say—flung a dazzling 
gilding, filched from the sacred sanctuary, athwart their etherial edifices? 
and that the priesthood of astronomy, such as Arago, Herschel, and 
Brewster—ruling stars in the firmament of science—have challenged for 
this “ Creed of the Philosopher” the faith of Christendom, and the hope 
of the Christian? and invite us to their observatories to peep in admira- 
tion—as Bunyan’s Pilgrim beheld the Celestial City—at their “‘ diamond 
palaces.” which, they assert, are to be the future residences and homes of 
immortalised and glorified humanity? 

It is this old established theory which, we say, represents the Turks, 
the Oriental origin and waning influence of whose cresent power renders 
them a most appropriate type of the origin and fate of our astronomical 
Turkey. Whewell (at least rumour ascribes the essay “ of the Plurality 
of Worlds” to him) is, in this instance, the aggressor, while the Western 
Powers find a respectable representative, as well as, by the way, the 
priesthood of astronomy a redoubtable champion, in Sir David Brewster. 

Shall we hesitate to telegraph the intelligence that “ the cloud-capped 
towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples” have disolved “ like 
the baseless facbric of a vision,”’ beneath the powerful lenses brought to 
bear upon the celestial orbs by this Nemesis of astronomy—have, * like 
the unsubstantial pageant faded,” “left not a rack bebind,” save, per- 
haps, (horribile dictu!) dark spherical nuclei, robed to be sure, in an 
atmosphere of water or fire? or stand astonished that Brewster should 
have rushed to the rescue—charged his opponent with “ love of noto- 
riety,’ and flung his mantle, ‘ powdered with stars,” across the crum- 
bling and crashing ruins? 

We cannot pretend, within our narrow limits, to present even an 
abridgement either of the attack or of the defence adopted by the belli- 
gerents. We are heartily inclined, indeed, to adopt the language of 
Brewster, viz., “ To such a succession of assertions and hypotheses it is 
scarcely necessary to reply,” and dismiss both parties from the bar of 
our Critical tribunal. But our readers may not deem that we trespass 
upon their patience, should we briefly review the arguments adduced, 
by the rival theorists, and conclude with several strictures demanded by 
the novel character of some of the claims put forth in favour of the science 
of astronomy. 

“ Truth and fiiction,’’? Fontenelle candidly acknowledges, “are in some 
measure blended”’ in his popular and pleasing work on “The Plurality of 
Worlds’’—a work the perusal of which the celebrated Horace Walpole 
said made him asceptic. “Ihave had a strong fancy,’ says he, “ that 
every star is a world. I will not swear that it is true, but must think so, 
because it isso pleasant to believe it.’ And will our readers believe 
that the following sentences form the conclusion of a volume authorita- 
tively quoted by scientific philosophers as evidence in favor of “ More 
Worlds than One?” “Ah!” the Marchioness (with whom he held his 
conversation) exclaimed, “ then I am acquainted with the whole system 
of the universe; how learned Iam!’ ‘“ Yes,” said I, “you are learned 
enough in all reason, and your knowledge is attended with this conveni- 
ence—you may retract your belief of all that I bave told you whenever 
you think proper. I only ask as a reward for my trouble, that whenever 
you see the sun, the sky, and the stars, you will think of me.” Why 
may it not be regarded as a jeu d’esprit, complimenting, and ingratiating 
himself with, his lady-love ? 

Chaimers himseif—borne away though he was on the wings of fancy 
into the cloudland of speculation—affects no such intimate acquaintance 
with the ‘stately mansions” of the firmament as our modern philoso- 
phers. ‘“ There is no end of conjecture,” is his express affirmation ; “and 
to the men of other times we leave the full assurance of what we can as- 
sert with the highest probability, that yon planetary orbs are so many 
worlds, that they teem with life, and that the mighty Being who presides 
in high authority over this scene of grandeur and astonishment has there 
planted the worshippers of his glory.” 

We confess we have been startled out of our usual equanimity, not less 
by the presumption than by the ignorance of our scientific philosophers. 
Does Sir David Brewster imagine that the subscription of his Creed by 
the total republic of letters will prove an equivalent for the want of the 
royal stamp of Truth? or that the asseveration of Lardner wii] transform 
analogical probability into rigid demonstration? “We have thus pre- 
sented the reader,’’ says Lardner, as quoted by Brewster, “ with a brief 
and rapid sketch of the circumstances attending the two chief groups of 
globes which compose the solar system, and have explained the discove- 
ries and striking analogies which taken together amount to demonstra- 
tion (!)—that in the economy of the material universe these globes must 
porwr) the same purposes as the Earth, and must be the dwellings of 

ries of organized creatures having a correspondin 
which inhabit the Earth.” * < a 

We must therefore strip this so called creed of its stolen garb, and stig- 
matise it with the title it merits, viz., the air-castle of the astronomer, the 
sport of speculadion ! 

Far be it from us to proscribe philosophical or scientific investigation. 


An Essay. 





We would not even curb the Pegasus of speculation ; but we must pro- 








test against the immodesty of science, and ribe its limits—an office 
which our accomplished essayist bas nobly and ably discharged. ; 

Based although the argument of Chalmers in his celebrated 4stronomi- 
cal Discourses is, as Gilfillan bas shown, upon “ two truisms and three 
assumptions,’’ Whewell acknowledges, and we think correctly, that the 
revelations of the microscope counterbalance the revelations of the tele- 
scope,—that “infinity in one direction is balanced by infinity in the 
other,” and that it neutralised the objection taken against Cbristianit 
“ that God cannot be the author of this religion, for He would not lav 
on 80 insignificent a field, such peculiar and such distinguishing atten- 
tions, as are ascribed to Him in the Old and New Testament.” 

“ It is the time,” says Chalmers, “ which the plan of our salvation re- 
or that startles all those on whom this argument has any impression. 

t is the time taken up about this paltry world, which they feel to be out 
of proportion to the number of other worlds, and to the immensity of the 
surrounding creation.” And by way of meeting this impression, “ why 
does not the infidel,” he asks, “ also look abroad at the magnificence of 
eternity ; and perceive how the whole period of these peculiar attentions, 
how the whole time which elapses between the fall of man and the con- 
summation of the scheme of his recovery is but the twinkling of a mo- 
ment, to the mighty roll of innumerable ages! as one incident in the ex- 
tended annals of creation |” 

But Whewell asserts that geology suggests an additional and more sa- 
tisfactory reply to the objection encountered by Chalmers. Does a sur- 
vey of the scheme of the universe as presented by modern astro’ 
comprehending not simply the solar system of which our sun forms 
centre, but myriads of millions of systems revolving round the throne of 
Omnipotence, overwhelm man with a feeling of insignificance, and extort 
from him the Psalmist’s exclamation, ‘‘ Lord, what is man that thou art 
mindful of him? and the son of man that thou visitest him?” Geology, 
he maintains, offers a revelation recorded on the rocky leaves of the book 
of creation,—attesting as it does the progressive preparation of the earth, 
pean | an incalculable succession of epochs, for the home of bumanity,— 
to relieve and ennoble the favourite of Heaven, and evokes the grateful 
nn I will sing unto the Lord, because he hath dealt bountifully 
with me. 

Could we have condensed the geologic history of one planet, or car- 
ried our readers along the course of the successive periods,—the pri- 
mary, the secondary, and the tertiary,—pointed out the successive 
vegetable and animal creations by which it was adorned and adapted 
for the home of humanity,—humanity the climax and crown of crea- 
tion, kings by right of birth, wielding dominion over the subordinate 
provinces in the kingdom of earth ;—could we have thus exhibited “a 
scale of time for geologic succession corresponding in magnitude to the 
scale of distances which astronomy teaches us as those which measure 
the relation of the universe to the earth,” should we not have produced 
the conviction that “that part of the creation in which man bas bis present 
appointed place, is the special field of God’s care and love?” Not only 
so; but could we have planted the telescope of faith upon the rocky 
foundation of geologic revelation, would not the graduated scale of pro- 
gression which stretches forward into infinity, have revealed a future de- 
stiny of everlasting succession and evolution for humanity,—a succession, 
during the course of whose unending cycles the beneficent superintend- 
ence of Divine love will be lavised with unsparing band on those children 
who are approximating but never attaining the inaccessible height of 
perfection in the highest heavens? The course of study is certainly well- 
fitted to impress the mind with such convictions. 

Can we express surprise that astronomy—“the daughter of idleness,” — 
should bave girded herself for the fight, when geology, but yet a novus 
homo in science, charged her with dotage as is done in the following sen- 
tences? ‘‘ The vigorous youth of geology makes her fearless of the age 
of astronomy.’ “ Men have so long been accustomed to look upon astro- 
nomical science as the mother of certainty, that they may confound astro- 
nomical discoveries with cosmological conjectures.’’ Hence the origin of 
this astronomical war. 

But who shall dare follow the fiery flight of our Nemeses, when he 
darts to “ the outskirts of creation,”’—reveals to our wondering gaze ne- 
bulz “in globular clusters in every stage of condensation,”—returns 
from the extreme verge of the universe, to the fixed stars, with the infor- 
mation that they are not “ of exactly the same nature as the sun,”—and 
arrives from the planets in our solar system fraught with the intelligence 
that so far as he could judge from the “ cork”’ density of his mass, the 
only creatures that could tenant the surface of Saturn are, “ aqueous 
gelatinous creatures, too sluggish almost to be deemed alive, floating in 
their ice-cold waters, shrouded for ever by their humid skies ;”’ that Ju- 
piter is “a mere mass of water with perhaps a few cinders at the centre, 
and an envelope of clouds around it,’’ peopled with “ embryo lumps of 
vitality,” ‘‘ boneless, watery, pu!py creatures ;” that Mare is stocked 
with ‘land and sea saurians ;” that the Moon,—the silver moon, the god- 
dess of the poet, mistress of the lover, and handmaid of the earth,—pre- 
sented a “ furrowed and pimpled visage,” and is blustering forth scorie, 
ashes, and liquid lava over the tracts of volcanic barrenness and desola- 
tion ; that the Asteroids are but “abnormal, planetoidal lumps ;” that 
only such “microscopic creatures with siliceous coverings,” which are 
almost indestructible by heat, crawl on the surface of Venus; and that 
Mercury possesses “ none of those conditions that make animal existence 
conceivable ?”’ 

He arrives thus at the conclusion that “ the earth’s orbit is the tem- 
perate zone of the solar system,” that the earth alone presents that 
physical condition adapted for the home of humanity, and is, in a word, 
the domestic hearth of the solar system. We are not called upon to ho- 
mologate the theory elaborated by our essayist ; but we must be permit- 
ted to declare our conviction that Brewster has laboured unsuccessfully 
to disprove its conclusions, and that its author has exhibited in its con- 
struction not only the modesty but the humility of true science,—a 
spirit, the neglect of which has urged our astronomers to bound per sal- 
tum ou the back of their hobby-horse, analogy, to a“ Plurality of Worlds.” 
_We sald that we had been startled no less by the presumption, than by the 
ignorance of some of our scientific philosophers.—a shock to which we 
should not have been subjected had they not,—dazzled we presume, by 
the sheen of the gems of heaven,—blinded themselves to the tedious tar- 
diness of the development of pbysical, as well as of sacred revelation. 
We have already alluded to to their presumption in attempting to foist 
probability as @ demonstration into the “ Creed of the Philosopher ;”’ 
who will credit us when we announce that Brewster displays his ignor- 
ance in affirming that “ progression is not characteristic of the history 
of man?” Does he deny that the geologic history of the physical struc- 
ture of the earth reveals a succession of epochs serially characterized by 
superior excellence? or that this graduated scale of progression finds its 
counterpart in the history of the human race? Wili not the veriest 
tyro in history assure him that the primary epoch was abrabtly hurled 
into oblivion by the deluge? that the secondary was shrouded in fire and 
blood at the destruction of Jerusalem? and that the tertiary rolls on 
its current ceaseless course “down the ringing grooves of change?” Can 
he refuse to acknowledge that humanity, Christianity, and civilization 
have, froma common centre of distribution, extended their gradual 
sway to the circumference of the globe? Granted that darkness has 
eclipsed, and ruin devastated the imperial centres of civilization of an- 
tiquity ; has not the torch of knowledge and civilization, when it drop- 
ped from the hands of a predecessor, been taken up and carried onwards 
towards the great goal,—the future destiny of humanity ? 

Shall we repeat, that the revelation of the truth—truth physical as well 
as sacred—is characterised by a similar tardiness of evolution? that the 
sun of sacred revelation shed first the dimness of dawn, afterwards a cres- 
cent twilight, and lastly, a brilliant noon across the firmament of the 
mind of humanity? And must we remind him that the genealogy of 
astronomy dates from the astrological prognostications of Chaldean shep- 
herds—reveals to us the discoveries of a Galileo, a Copernicus, a New- 
ton, and a Herschel, regarding the scheme of the universe, in a periodic 
succession, the arithmetical or geometrical progression of which we leave 
for the more expert calculators of astronomy? Tell us not that 
is not characteristic of humauity—of science—of the universe itself! And, 
by the way, though we cannot discuss the merits of the nebular hypo- 
thesis—with the adoption of which Brewster taunts our essayist—would 
not analogy, we ask, induce us to believe that since the crust (and nu- 
cleus, for aught we can tell) of our planet assumed its present form, in 
accordance with the physical laws of the universe, the plurality of worlds 
are subjected the same processes, even in their formation and origin ? 
“ Pourquoi non?” Be that as it may, 


a a pg is an universal curse, 

ere is nothing stands still—so old sages declare. 

But the world’s ever changiag in cathe an pod aie ; 

All the powers of nature, in truth it we trace, 4 

What are they ’—what are they, but running a race ? 
* . * * 

The worlds they call wanderers rolling on high, 


That enlighten the earth and enliven the sk 
Going hundreds of miles in a minute through space, 





What are they ?—what are they, but running a race ? 
Whither ’ 
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Astronomy answers “a alpha) Cygui.” 

cea of b ity and ecience 
Had astronomers not ignored this a umanity ecience, 
they would not have laid themselves open to the charges which a sense of 
duty to religion as well as science, compels us to prefer against those 
unwarrantable speculations with which they se to saddle Chris- 
tianity. Why else sbould they have deemed themselves called upon to 
« wrest the Scriptures,” and warp them into conformity with their “ cos- 
mological conjectures?” Why else should they have palmed their theory 
of the solar system upon David and the Hebrew seers and people? Does 
it militate against the Divine authority of sacred revelation that the He- 
brew seers or the children of humanity, in the infancy of our, world, 
should bave regarded, as undoubtedly they did, “ the heavens as a cur- 
tain spread out as a tent to dwell in” over the surface of the earth? Or 
should bave believed that the puny ball of our planet, “ which floats its 
little round among aa infivity of other worlds,” was laid upon “ fouuda- 
tions” that “it should not be removed for ever?” Nay, rather, does not 
the fact that the pbysical revelations of astronomy and geology have been 
accorded to humanity in conformity with progress—“ nature’s unexcepl 
ed law ’’—furnish us with a new contribution to the evidences of Chris 
tianity? But, again; why else should astronomers, instead of sitting at 
the book of nature and the starry scroll of heaven, in the humble att 
tude of their interpreters and pupils, and in glaring contempt and ome 
tradiction of the spirit of the Baconian philosophy, have “ overleaped , e 
barrier which bems in all the ibilities of human attainment, —* ¢& 
bated and dogmatized with all the pride of a most intolerable or gee 
and “ worked up an amasing philosophical romance full of ingenuity, ane 
having witball the colour of truth and of consistency spread over a 
Yet more ; and we beg the attention of the teachers of the people to t e 
startling fact—have we not detected “ the one and universal principle, 
viz,, of ** no legitimate evidence,” which Chalmers attempted to eee 
as characteristic not only of * the infidelty of astronomers,” but of * & 
infidelity,” the antidote to which, he maintained, was provided in : 
most determined exclusion of every one position that was destitute 0 
such proof?” 

Is dis the mental discipline which modernity purposes to institute for 
the education of God’s “ giant-pupil” the children of humanity ° Are 
we to be charmed and dispossessed of our Christianity by the “ music 
of the spheres?”’ Are we to climb the resplendent arch of heaven, as 
in “ The Vision of Sin’’—listen to the illusive imaginings of poetic in- 
spiration—. 





At last I heard a voice upon the slope 

Cry to the summlt, “‘ Is there an ay nd 
To which an answer peal’d from that high land, 
Bat in a tongue no man could understand ; 

And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn, 
God made himself an awful rose of dawn. 


Pass the arch of death, 
Then on a stair of stars go up to God? 


Are we, “ with that haughty confidence with which some philosophers 
of the day sport the plausibilities of unauthorised speculation’”—to trans- 


and glory of primeval perfection, to tenant “the new heavens and the 
new eartb,”’ does not analogy lend countenance to the opinion held by 
many of our ablest divines, and shared by eminent scientific philosophers, 
that the fiery trial through which the ball of our planet is described 7 
an inspired penman as ap tar to pass, when “the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat,” is destined to renovate and reconstruct it for the 
future residence and home of regenerate humanity? We must content 
ourselves with throwing out this suggestion for che consideration and in- 
vestigation of our readers, and trust that henceforth Sir David, as well as 
his honoured colleagues of the priesthood of astronomy, will imitate the 
humility of one not undisciplined in the school of science, by acknowledg- 
jog that “we walk by faith, not by sight.” 





INDUSTRY AMONG THE LADIES. 


I am a solitary bachelor, leading a bachelor kind of life, which, like all 
other kinds of life, has its sweets and its—bitters I won’t say—but its oc- 
casional acids. Well for me that the sweets predominate, and that I am 
generally inclined to acknowledge their predominance, and make the 
most of them. I am reclining in my easy-chair before the fire, which I 
have all to myself; if l enjoy it sometimes a little d Ja Trollope, what 
matters when nobody looks on? As I lean back, and lift my eyes, not 
ad sidera, but to the ‘marble mantle-piece which crowns the comfortable 
fire-place, I behold a spectacle by no means either unusual or remarkable 
in itself, yet exceedingly suggestive to my fancy at this moment, because 
it conjures up a host of visions of a kind more or less similar, and preg- 
nant with associations not undelightful to recall. That strip of marble 
slab, some nine inches by fifty in dimensions, upon which now stand a few 
time-woro and dingy ornaments, worthless in themselves, but invaluable 
from the memories they awaken, bas been in its time the ground of how 
many patient experiments—the arena of how many innocent triumphs? 
For bow many generations has the domestic mantle-piece been set apart 
for the exhibition of lady-like skill in the fashionable accomplishments of 
the day—accomplishments, some of them of a rather equivocal nature, it 
must be admitted, but interesting in many respecte, and affording some 
curious illustrations of industry*in a department which, though familiar 
to us all, no one, so far as I am aware, has condescended to treat of? Let 
me be allowed to supply this desideratum, so far as my recollections will 
suffice for the purpose ; and permit me, with the mantle-piece for starting- 
place, to trace some of the operations of that peculiar species of domestic 
industry which is as much the subject of fashion as the dress of the fair 
opera‘ives, and has undergone almost as many mutations and revolutions 
as feminine costume itself. 

The custom of placing a large mirror upon the mantle-piece, now uni- 
vereally prevailing, is of very modern date. It appears, judging from 
prints of interiors by Hogarth and others, not to have begun so early as a 
century ago. Then, in houses pretending to gentility, a picture invaria- 
bly occupied the space which the mif#Or‘fills now, and it is pretty certain 
that the custom was of long standing. There are many houses still ex- 
isting, which formed part of old London before the, Great Fire ; and in 


form “ the old serpent” into an “angel of light,”—exalt bim in the fir- these the pictures over the mantle-pieces yet remain, painted some of them 
, r 


mament of sacred revelation to a star of the first magnitude, “ Lucifer, 
son of the morning’—the guide and teacher of suffering and sorrowing 
humanity? Are we to be cajoled, we say, by the celestial harmony which 
the priesthood of astronomy have evoked out of the spheres, into the 
belief that— 
There is no evil in this present strife, 
From the shivering seals low moans, 
Up through the shining tiers and ranks of life 
tro stars upon their thrones, — : 
The seeming ills are Loves in dim disguise. 


Let not our readers dream that we are dealing in vapid declamation, 
or inconsiderately launching wholesale groundless charges of infidelity 
against astronomers. Why, when one surveys “ the republic of letters,”’ 
we feel almost constrained to believe that science, philosophy, and poetry. 
had conspired together to wage a crusade against the citadel of trath,— 
against the sacred temple of Christianity itselt! Where will you prescribe 
@ limit.to the introduction of new articles into the Creed of the Philoso- 
pher, or of the Christian, if their reception simply depends upon its pos- 
session of the stamp of probability—of a French pourquoi non! “ With’ 

our why nots you wail put inhabitants in all the planets,”’ was the 

ter of the marchioness to Fontenelle. ‘“ Certainly,’ he replied, 
* this why not bas the power of peopling them all.”” And mark the ten- 
dency and result of this un-Baconian philosophy. Why may not the atone- 
ment of Christ, it is asked, extend its influence to the plurality of worlds 
that roll in the immensity of space? Why not? Do you not allege that 
the physical constitution of man is not adapted to the planetary spheres ? 
Oa the supposition, then (for it is the merest assumption), that sin-atur- 
ated worshipers crewd the planetary temples, would not theirSaviour 
require to embody himself in the peculiar natures with which they are 
endowed? Why may we not—we the manhood of humanity in this glo- 
rious nineteenth century—discard the light of revelation accorded to the 
infancy of the world? Why may we not regale ourselves with the light 
and the worship of nature? Why may we not sail smilingly and mer- 
rily, like foam-bells, down the stream of time? Why not? “ The heart 
is the true oracle,” my brother. Right well, do you know why not. 

But we must remind our philosophers that this‘ Why not” is a two-edged 
weapon. Why should not our planet—“the domestic hearth of the solar 
system’’—have been selected as the birthplace and cradle of the sons of bu- 
manity? Why should not their “elder brother” have ransomed, redeemed, 
and inspired them with the bright hope of future thrones and kingdoms 
in Paradise restored? Why should he not have graved the scroll of the 
future with the illuminated inscription, “Eye hath not seea, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him?’’ and have resumed his seat as 
plenipotentiary of earth, beside the throne of Omnipotence? Why not? 
And though we cannot subscribe the “creed,’’ we may homologate the 
conjectures of astronomers ; and if the inquiry be put, why may not those 
orbs that roll in the realms of infinite space constitute the future king- 
domes and homes of glorified humanity, not only would we reply in the 
language of Chalmers, whose sentiments have been unfairly quoted in 
support of the old theory, “ We shall dismiss every self-formed concep- 
tion of our own, and wait in all the humility of conscious ignorance, 
till the Lord himself shall break his silence, and make his counsel known 
by an act of communication ;”’ but farther add, Why not? 

We cannot draw our remarks to a conclusion, without animadverting 
Fe the claims challenged for astronomy in the magniloquent peroration 
of Brewster’s discourse. Please lend your ear to the latest revela- 
tion of ecience in the nineteenth century, as promulgated from the pro- 
fessional tripod, as follows :— 

The future of the Christian is not defined in his creed. Enwrapt in apoca- 
lyptic mysteries, it evades his grasp and presents no salient points upon which 
either reason or imagination can rest. He looks beyond the grave as into a 
nebular region, where a few stars are with difficulty described ; but he sees no 
glorious suns, and no gorgeous planets, upon which he is to dwell Jt is astro- 
nomy alone, when its simple truths are impressed upon the mind, that opens 
the Christian s eye to the mysterious expanse of the universe ; that fills it with 
objects that arrest his deepest attention ; and creates an intelligible paradise in 

world to come.” 

Had the author of the “Vestiges of Creation” trumpeted the discovery 
of “ the new heavens and the new earth,” in the arrogant and withal am- 


‘on canvass let into the oak-mouldings, and some upon the wainscot itself 
—being included among the finishing decorations of the building by the 
original erchitect. Many of these are of very little merit, but a vast 
number were painted by Van D’Este ; some of whose works are excellent 
in point of composition and aérial perspective. They are even now so 
plentiful as to be bought at a low price—their odd shapes, they being of 
enormous width in comparison with their height, betraying the purpose 
for which they were painted, and depreciating their value. But even in 
those palmy days of popular art, the chimney-ornaments stood in front of 
the picture, just as at a later period they stood, and as they still stand, in 
front of the mirror. They were not, however, the work of the ladies of 
the house, but consisted chiefly of foreign rarities, mostly hideous and mis- 
shapen gods and idols, with cavernous mouths and corpulent stomachs, 
modelled in a dark-coloured earth—of imitation mummies and Egyptian 
deities, with the addition of any /usus nuture that could be picked up, 
all piled heterogeneously on each side of a central bust of some ancient 
or historical parsonage. When the fashion changed, and the mirror sup- 
planted the picture, the multiplication by reflection of all this rubbish— 
which, for the most part, had but one side fit for view—became offensive ; 
and we observe that it gradually gave place to specimens of China and 
India ware, bearing a kind of shawl-pattern upon agreenish- white ground. 
In the days of our great-grandmothers, the possession of a collection of 
such foreign porcelain was regarded as an evidence of taste, and fabulous 
sums were given for fresh novelties as they were imported—from enor- 
mous punch-bowls and jar-like vases, to diminutive cups no bigger thana 
tailor’s thimble. The mania for this species of goods at that time had an 
important effect upon our commerce in the East ; and there must be some- 
thing fascinating to a large class in articles of this kind, for to tbe present 

day the trafic in them forms a good part of the business of the curiosity- 

shops. The purchasers, as I have reason to know, are generally people 

who are well to do, and on the shady side of sixty. Josiah Wedgwood, 

by the production of his elegant ane classical wares, did much to banish 

the old china from the mantle-piece ; but his master-pieces were too ex- 

pensive for general use ; and while they |.elped to improve the public 

taste in the matter of chimney-ornaments, they but partially supplied the 

wants they generated. Now it was that the ladies first came to the res- 

cue, and, taking the mantle-piece under their peculiar charge, commenced 

a course of experiments and a series of exhibitions, whose several epochs, 

if one could mark them correctly, would be found as distinctly defined as 

those of any of the existing or extinct dynasties of Europe with which 

they have been contemporaneous, 

I have no doubt that I was born during the foreign china and punch- 

bowl era, and I have,a distinct recollection of the punch-bowl itself, and 

the silver punch-ladle, with a guinea let into the bottom of it, and hav- 

ing a handle of twisted whalebone, with which my honoured parent used 

to ladle out the inspiriting beverage. But the first mantle-piece upon 

which I ever cast a gaze of consciousness, had upon it for central orna- 

ment @ marvellous grotto, built up of sea-shells by the fairy hand of a 

female cousin ; and it was flanked by shells of larger capacity, shaped 

like monster periwinkles, from which the outer deposit of lime and ma- 

rine matter had been burned off by the action of aquafortis and spirits of 

rsalts. This was the era of shell-cleaning, when the ladies burned the 

skin off their fingers and holes in their dres:-7, in developing the myste- 

ries of conchology by the aid of fiery spirits, and the destruction of innu- 

merable tooth-brushes. That pungent odour of spirits of salts is in my 

nostrils yet, and I never smell it without thinking of the battle of Vittoria, 

which was fought in that era, and news of which reached us on the day 

of a grand triumph achieved by the female cousin aforesaid, who had con- 

verted into one huge pearl a mammoth American oyster. 

_ The shells and grottos enjoyed no very durable reign, but gave place, 
in @ few years, to a succession of ephemeral attemps in the natural-his- 

tory line. Birds of paradise spread their gorgeous tails to the dust, and 

the dust ruined them in the course of a single summer. The ladies took 
to stuffing English birds, and exhibiting them in little black boxes with 
glass fronts; but that process was not considered lady-like, and was 
surrendered to the barbers and the professors of the art. Something was 
done ia inflated fish-skins, something in gigantic beetles and gaudy but- 
terflies, something in varnished lizards glued to a mossy stone ; but no- 
thing of importance was achieved, and so that unsettled era passed away. 
It was immediately followed by a very brief period of marvels in straw, 





biguous style that characterises the above proclamation, would he not | by which beasts, birds, and landscapes were imitated by a kind of mosaic- 
have been reproached with ignoring Christianity to the extent of denying | work of coloured straws and dried weeds cut into infinitesimal portions. 


that “the hope of the Christian’”—future immortality and everlasting 
pa re Pr definitely guaranteed by sacred revelation? Charity, in- 
, 


Concurrently with this, came the practice of painting with sands of all 
tints from Allum Bay. A donkey and panniers painted with sand upon 


demands that we interpret “the future of the Christian” in relation | a piece of card-board, and mounted on a little black stand, was ac- 


to the physical constitution and condition which awaits him in the world 


counted a master-piece. Those who could not get over the donkey, 


to come, beyond the grave d but we call upon the author to remove this | could make a cottage, or fill a bottle with coloured sands in wavy strata. 


unfortunate ambiguity. 


ranting, however, that he refers to the future | The sands ran out, if we remember rightly, about the period of the bat- 


physical condition of humanity, have we not shown that the theory of a | tle of Waterloo. 
plurality of worlds rested upon a basis of “cloud-land,” yet, indeed ‘gor-| With the peace that followed, came more liberal notions of art in con- 
land ;”’ and that 1 greene wy though she ascend the ladder of ana- | nection with chimney-ornaments ; and now first dawned the important 


ogy to the summit of 


temple of the universe, clamours down to earth , era of hand-screens. Shaped, as everybody knows, like an open fan, 


bat a faint “perbaps.” By what legerdemain, then, we ask in the name | with a long central handle, they presented, upon their virgin milkwhite 


of reason and common sense, will you empower the Christian to lay hold 


surfaces, an inviting space for the display of female accomplishments, 


upon “ salient points,” on which either his reason or imagination can | They came rapidly and universally into vogue. Every lady who could 
rest—“to recognise in the eternal abodes (the stars) the gorgeous temples | draw, drew her best upon the creamy sheet : she who could paint, painted ; 
in which he is to offer his sacrifice of praise,” or, “ create an intelligible | and, if the truth must be told, it sometimes happened that she who could 


paradise in the world to come?” “ Vanitas vanitatum !” 


do neither, attempted both. Declining such attempts, others mounted 


But why will not philophers patiently and perseveringly trace the foot- | the screens with coloured prints, or with the works of water-col 
’ our 
steps of on os We have no intention of palming a “ physical theory | artists, and decked them with gold and silver ornaments, or inscribed 


of a future li 


structure of the earth—both hav 
succession of periodic revolutions, 


_{tte,” uppon our readers; but when we consider that the phy- 
sical constitution of man—which presents the analogue of the ghydieal 

g been fearfully tashioned through a 
until they arrive at their harmonious | every fancy-stationer. They might be bought in every stage of progrese 


them with verses original or select. Screens were the idols of the day ; 
they stood upon every mantle-piece, and the materials for their manu- 
facture were to be found in perplexing abundance among the stocks of 


ons and symmetries—their characteristic order, beauty, and ac- | —from the blank-sheet of card-board, to the painted and ornamented 


tivity—the one “ Cosmos,” the o 


ther “ Microcosmos’’—when we consi- 
der, we sey, that the physical constitution of humanity is resolved by a 


soreen; and you might lavish any sum upon a pair of handles, from 
eighteen-pence to a couple of guineas. In spite of the conventional grou 





process of destruction into its original elements, and shall yet emerge out ! of flowers, consisting of that venerable damask rose, with white alitte, 


of the dust and the grave at the resurrection-morn, in all the gracefulness | 


and lily of the valley, they were many of them really pretty things; 
and they did us a little domestic service, by giving some flavour of art 
to the pursuits of our home industry. They lasted long; and if they 
have at length gone out as a fashion, the materials for their fabrication 
may still be procured at the fancy-stationer’s among his dead-stock. 

The hand-screens naturally suggested the card-racks and letter-cases, 
which neatly trimmed with pink or sky-blue ribbon, enframing a buneh 
of tender violets haif hidden in green leaves, or a cluster of delieate 
snow-drops, or perbaps a pzimrose with its crumpled leaf—sometimes 
formed a handsome and not unsuggestive present to some bachelor friend. 
The era of hand-screens, card-racks. &c., was in its glory, when, about 
the time of the trial of Queen Caroline, some considerate and compas- 
sionate genius, taking pity upon that portion of the sex who could never 
hope to draw, through natural incapacity, invented the art and mystery 
of Poonab-painting. There is, strictly speaking, mo urt in the pactice of 
this style of painting, and very little mystery; and what there is, is 
stolen from the stencillon. As then practised, it consisted mainly jp a 
series of dusty, smutty operations with powdered black-lead upon w 
card-board. The pictures were produced by means of dry brushes and 
stumps, and were all of a striking and portentous character, or they were 
nothing : they were mostly of an earthquaky complexion, and were for 
some time the rage with the broken-hearted young ladies ofthe Byron 
school, then a very numerous class., Sometimes the subject was a white 
dove perched on a withered branch, beneath a thunder-cloud as black as 
Erebus—only, as the fair artist did not draw, but cut the dove from a 
print with scissors, stuck it on the paper, and scrubbed in the cload 
around it, it would happen, through a slip or two in the cutting, that the 
dove became a duck or a goose, when the effect was not so sentimental. 
Sometimes the subject was an old stone-cross on a blasted heath, with 
the black thunder cloud in the background ; but whatever the subject, the 
thunder-cloud had to be there, or there could be no picture atall. It is 
impossible to conceive the extent of the mania for this marvellous ac- 
complishment which eaisted about thirty years ago. The proprietor of a 
large paper-mill, in the neighbourhood of my then residence, assured me 
that it had increased the demand for card-board full 200 per cent.—that 
he had applied the whole resources of his mill, which bad been long fa- 
mous for the manufacture of Bath-post, to the production of card-board, 
and had only succeeded ia meeting the demand by inventing a mode of 
casting it at once without the necessity of pasting the sheets together . 
The art was taught in three lessons for a guinea, and for a time the pro- 
fessors greW fat and pursy ; but it fell into disrepute almost as suddenly 
as it rose, partly owing to the fact, that the pictures would not keep, be- 
ing destroyed by contact with anything ; and partly from the conviction, 
which arose by degrees, that they were not worth keeping. Poonab-paint- 
ing in another form, and by means of permanent colours, afterwards 
struggled into birth : it professed to be a royal road to art ; but nothing 
artistic came of it, and that, too, declined. ~ - 

Nexf came a,series of alarming experiments in the manufacture of ar- 
tificial rocks, the production of which was a tantalising mystery to the 
uninitiated. Suddenly the mantle-pieces appeared loaded with little 
piles of angular rocks, surmounted by a pasteboard tower or turret filled 
with paper-lights, or pierced to do duty as a clock-tower. There were 
inkstands embedded in jagged rocks, flower-veses of rocks, and baskets 
in abundance formed of rocky crystals. When the secret got wind, it 
was found that they were produced by immersing a wire framework of 
the object desired in a strong solution of alum, and chemically precipita- 
ting the alum, which clung in groteequely-shaped crystals to the wire, 
and the work of art was complete. But in a little time the crevices of 
the rocks were filled with dust, and to wash them clean was to melt them 
away ; and so away they all went, banished to upstairs rooms and cup- 
boards on landing-places. The vacancies they left were speedily filled 
by castles, martello-towers, &c., flaming in azure and gold ; old gateways 
and sham ruins, elaborately contrived as receptacles for the everlasting 
paper-lights, which were now industriously cut, curled, and spirally 
bound with tinsel, and bundled together in castle or fortress, with their 
party-coloured heads peeping over the battlements. : 

After that, Japanning came into fashion, and every enterprising young 
lady felt bound to japan ber own dressing-case, work-box, writing-desk, 
and soon. Plaster of Paris and whiting littered the drawing-room and 
the boudoir ; China-ink and crystal varnish were at a premium ; and for 
some time there was a decidedly Oriental character pervading the para- 
phernalia of female industry. These productions, which eould not be at- 
tempted by everybody, were rivalled by ingenious paper-cuttiogs, which 
crept by degrees over picture-frames, mirrors, and vases, which they co- 
vered like parasitical plants, and served the double purpose of preserv- 
ing the gilding and exhibiting the ingenious fancies of the fair artists. 
How many years the changes were rung upon these and similar modes of 





industrious ornamentation, I do not care to specify. How the japanning 
was by the rage for papilions, to which whole bolocausts of 
moths ‘butterflies were sacrificed—how the spread of geological sci- 
ence brought in a mania for fossil remains—how these were supplanted 
by imitations of Etruscan ware—and these, again, by the modelling of 
flowers in wax, and the patient maceration of flowers and plants, and the 
bleaching and stiffening of their exquisite anatomies, and how worthy 
triumphs have been won by the talented and the persevering in these 
last-mentioned pursuits ; all this would be long to tell, and need hardly 
be told to readers of the present day. It is time now that I turn my face 
from the mantel-piece, and the host of industries it recalls to my mind’s- 
eye, and look around upon another, but still an analogous class of pur- 
suits, which kept pace with them. But I must be brief. 

Our great-grandmothers, with the devotion of so many Penelopes, glued 
themselves to the embroidery-frame. The fruits of their life-long labours, 
in dim and dusty decadence, still survive in motheaten tapestries, in fa- 
ded hangings, and on the bottoms of superannuated chairs and ottomans. 
Another kind of embroidery arose a generation later: it consisted of 
raised images in silk threads of a brilliant colour upon a satin-ground ; 
many splendid examples of which still remain enshrined in the cabinets 
of elderly dames. These things were before my time, and I know nothing 
of them but by tradition. My earliest sympathies with ornamental nee- 
dle-work are associated with the exploitation of lace-veils, tuckers, and 
collars by a bevy of five sisters, to whom I had the privilege of being 
younger brother. How many patterns have I traced against the window- 
pane with pencil, and afterwards blackened with pen and ink, when I was 
a good boy and a“ dear!”? And how many have I peremptorily refused 
to touch when, having got a ‘“crick in the neck,” I grew sick of it, and 
was ‘‘a crabbed spite ?” I feel some remorse, I confess, as these ques- 
tions arise. I don’t think the lace-veils and tuckers, collars and all that, 
have died out, or ever will entirely ; but the next thing that came up was 
the netting, with the big balls of cotton-thread and the long ivory pins 
with bobs at the end, which resulted in no end of window-curtains, &e. 
The netting bade fair to monopolise the entire energies of the ladies, when 
all at once arose the glass and steel bead epidemic. This occurred just 
before the passing of the Reform Bill, and its advent was really a tre- 
mendous visitation. Then it was that ‘every lady in the land” went 
suddenly mad for beads—the disease was universal, like the plague ento- 
mological in Egypt—not a family escaped the infection. From inquiries 
I made at the time, I can state with certainty that beads rose with the 
manufacturers 65 per cent. in value, and they were sold retail by millions 
and thousands of millions at a profit of 250 per cent. upon the advanced 
cost. Still, there were not enough in the market; and in numberless 
cases the dear ladies were vexing and grieving for the want of them, or 
sallying forth in all weathers to hunt them up at apy price however ex- 
travagant. Their first use was in the manufacture of bracelets, for which 
innumerable patterns were sold in the shops. The bracelet could be 
worked in two modes—either by sewing the beads ou a cloth ground, was 
a simple process enough, or by elaborately netting them together in a 
small frame by means of mohair and hair-needles, which was an exploit 
of far more labour and difficulty ; but, inasmuch as it exhibited the pat- 
tern on both sides, resulted in a product of greater value. From brace- 
lets, the bead-work extended to purses ; and from purses, to reticules and 
bags. The fever then began to abate its virulence, and prevails at the 
present moment only as an intermittent and perfectly manageable dis- 
ease. 

The Berlin-wool school of art succeeded the beadwork. It was de- 
cidedly an advance upon the merely mechanical labours of its predeces- 
sor. Asa bachelor, I feel bound to speak a word in its praise, if only in 
gratitude for the elegant pair of slippers which bedeck my toes with all 
the hues of the rainbow, and enable them to bid defiance to chilblains. I 
ought to add a word of praise, too, to some neat performances in perfo- 
rated card-boards, sent by my favourite niece to serve the purpose of 
book-markers ; but there is but small space remaining to me, and I must 
hasten to notice the great Crochet invasion, which, some seven years 
back, burst like a flood upon the land. When I think of Crochet, I am 
positively in a quiver. Though a bachelor, I have fourteen nieces, and 
of course they all erochet. ‘I'he dear girls have deluged me with the 
fruits of their labours. My head rests at this moment upon a crocheted 
anti-macassar ; I cut my bread from a crocheted bread-cloth ; and I cut 
my cheese from a crocheted cheese-cloth. I sleep under a crocheted oo- 
verlet beneath a crocheted canopy ; I open my dressing case upon a cro- 
cheted table cover, and set my shaving-dish upon a crocheted doily. My 
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housek off to charch on a Sunday afternoon in a orochet-bon- 
net ep eet bed: by a crochet tucker, and her somewhat paseé face 
shaded from the sua by a crochet-veil; and I am myself threatened by 
that merry minx, Margaret Manby, with crochet-frills to my next set of 
shirts. Of course, being only a bachelor, I cannot enumerate half the 
doings in crochet ; and for this I feel grateful, especially as abundance 
of information on the subject is to be obtained from other sources by those 
who want it: There is, as all the world knows by this time, @ volumi- 
nous library of crochet literature in existence. I confess to having looked 
into some of the volumes as a matter of curiosity ; but they are worse 
than Greek to me, and I can make nothing of them. They are numerous 
enough, however, to shew that the cause of crochet maintains a consider- 
able staff of writers ; and, looking to the lavish illustrations of artists and 
engravers, I am sometimes puzzled to think what the antiquaries and 
srobmlagists of a thousand years hence, when poring over the relics of 
Victoria’s reign, will be likely to make of these volumes, if they should 
chance to light upon them, and what sage theories of explanation they 
may giverise to. But 1 must not indulge in these fancies. 
fere I just now ina prophetic mood, I might prognosticate the de- 
oline and fall of the empire of Crochet, from definite signs and symbois 
which bave lately risen in the borison, What if I should insinuate that 
the whole female world is on the point of abandoning the beloved boar’s- 
eye, and rushing headlong into the arms of Potichomanie? Should I be 
ronouncing a true prophecy? Really, I hardly know what to reply ; 
bat this much I do know, and I hasten with all affection to communi- 
pate it to my fair friends. Potichomanie has come smong us, and is sup- 
posed to have been communicated from a foreign vessel which omitted to 
rform quarantine; It has suddenly broken out in various parts of 
ondon, and is observed to prevail in the most aggravated form in those 
pleasant districts where ladies most resort. In these quarters, glass-pots 
are the order of the day—pots of all shapes, cylinders, globes, goblets, 
beakers, flagons, vases lank and lean, long and short, graceful and stout, 
dropsical aud pot-bellied, or sleader and slim, classically Greek and Ro- 
man, anciently Ninevite and Egyptian, or corpulently and unmistakably 
British, These it is the fuction of Potichomanie to transform into uuri- 
valied treasures of skill. The ladies bave only to line them with pat- 
terns cut from coloured chinatz, and ingeniously dove-tailed together, to 
produce a new species of ceramic art, which promises to surpass all that 
ancient or modern times have accomplished. The thing is as easy as fib- 
bing. The shopkeepers, good souls! have removed all difficulty. A pair 
of scissors ,a few pots of varnish and adhesive mixtures, and a few brushes 
with dislocated necks, contrived to spread and plaster round a corner : 
these things, with a yard or two of gaudy chintz, and that ardent and fer- 
vid genius which all ladies are known to possess, are sufficient to insure 
the mastery of the whole mystery. Success to Potichomanie! May it 
prove a curable endemic! 

I do not feel called upon to make any reflections upon the above cu- 
rious matters, which stand confessedly out of the pale of my judgment, 
and of which it will be seen I know practically very little; bat yet a re- 
mark or two may not be ill-timed or out ofplace. Were I disposed to be 
ill-naturedly satirical, I might congratulate my fair fellow-countrywomen 
upon the leisure they find for these various employments in addition to 
the fulfilment of all the obligations which woman owes to the world ; but 
I am not disposed that way, and I do not see in the pursuit of any occu- 
pation which happens to be temporarily the mode, frivolous though it 
may appear, the evidence of positive neglect of serious duties. The in- 
stinct to be doing something— producing something— is a natural instinct, 
and is often as strong or stronger in those who are not under the neces- 
sity of working for their livelihood as in those whoare. It is much better 
that this instinct should be countenanced and indulged, than that it 
should be stifled ; but what I would deferentially submitis, that very 
possibly it might be trained to a more lofty and efficient purpose, and 
made subservient to ends of more importance, than are achieved through 
the inundation of our dwellings, or the dwellings of our friends, by an 
everlasting tide of crochetwork, or overloading our mantle-pieces and 
drawing-room tables by the miracles of Potichomanie. 





THE FEEDING OF AN ARMY. 


We all seem to be very learned just now about the Commissariat and 


‘Transport, and Medical Stores and Wagon-trains, and Storekeepers and | plies, that it would be easier for the commissary to perform his duties if 
Ambulances ; and so forth. That is, we have so much on these subjects | the men were supplied for three days at a time, but that the English sol- 


driven into us by the newspapers, that we are fain to believe we under- 


stand them. Nevertheless, the sum and substance of popular knowledge! the humble fare intrusted to him. 


on such matters is really very limited. Who, knows, for instance, how 


an army is fed? Which of us can tell by what machinery the daily Wafits 
of 40,000 or 50,000 men are supplied ?—men who are impelled hither and | his own experience in that office. 


thither by the stern word of command, without a roof over them, and 
with no knowledge of what the morrow may bring forth. A little infor- 

_ mation on such a subject will be new to many of our readers; and we 
‘have, accordingly, dipped into a frightful blue book, a folio of 1400 pa- 
ges, to pick out just so much as will tell us what the Commissariat is, 
and how it works. This may give us a sort of sequel to the article on 
the “‘ Domestic Economy of an Army.” 


that time consisted of raw corn. When Marmont was en in one of 
his campaigns, he carried with him corn mills, each ca of being 
worked by one man, who could grind thirty pounds of corn iato meal in 

an hour. The soldiers dug their ovens in the ground—employing four 
to make an oven, and two to bake the bread. The commissary in an 

English army generally endeavours to drive on a few live-cattle with the 

troops, to maintain a supply of butchers’ meat. The cattle are among 

the supplies which fail soonest ; and a heavy item in the commmiueaey © 
duties, is to search for cattle about the neighbourhood. As the Eoglish 

pay well, there are generally persons who come forward with provisions 

for sale ; but they are frequently slippery dealers, and the commissary 

has to be wary in his transactions with them. In respect to the feeding 

of the horses, as hay, straw, and grass are too bulky to be carried by the 

animals which are to eat them, foraging parties have to be despatched 

hither and thither, to find out the hay-fields and meadows, to make pur- 

Chases, to cut down, and to bring these acquisitions to a convenient spot. 

If the commissary cannot take food with him, and if the inhabitants 

cannot or will not sell, he has to change his tone, and say, “ You must !” 

Alas, for the poor inbabitants! “If you are in an enemy’s country, and 

living chiefly, if not altogether, upon requisition,” says Commissary Sir 

R. Routh, “ it is usual to send your demands accompanied by military 

force, unless you are in actual possession of thetown. This show of force 

is necessary to the magistrate, as his plea before bis own townsmen in the 

execution of the duty. The Commissariat officer is usually accompanied 

by a detachment of cavalry, who occupy the town until the supply has 

been furnished ; but all resort to violence is to be deprecated ; nor is it 

usually necessary. You will always be more succeasful by cultivating 

the good opinion of the inhabitants.” 

One of the most singular disclosures lately made public concerning the 

eventful proceedings in the East, is the offer made by a commercial house 

at Liverpool to feed our entire army in the Crimea by private contract. 

The tender was for 3s. 6d. per soldier per day. For this sum, the firm 

would have given the troops daily, 1 pound bread, 1 pound cooked beef 
or pork, 4 pound preserved potatoes, equal to 1 pound of raw potatoes ; 

and a weekly allowance of 3 ounces tea, 3 ounces coffee, 1 pound sugar, 
1 pound cheese, 4 gill pickles, 2 ounces salt, 4 ounce pepper, and 4 ounce 
mustard. To these were to be added 1 pint of ale and 4 gill of spirits 
daily. The daily quantities of solid and liquid food would be 564 tons 
for 30,000 men. The firm would employ four steamers, of 1,200 tons each, 
to be constantly employed running to and fro to convey this food. They 
would provide their own beasts of burden, and make their contract valid 
for any part of the Crimea—undertaking to supply every soldier every 
day, in whatever part of the Crimea the army might be. The meat would 
be served cold, but the potatoes would be cooked hot on the spot: they 
would have all the culinary arrangements for cooking the provisions 
daily ; they would provide mules and carts for the land-transport ; they 
would supply fresh meat by purchasing cattle in the countries bordering 
on the Black Sea. This remarkable tender—made by merchants who 
have been in the habit of victualling emigrant-ships largely—was not 
accepted by the government ; and we will, therefore, return to our Com- 
missariat. 

Sir R. Routh, in his pamphlet relating to the Commissariat, makes a 
statement which seems, as it stands, to place the British soldier on a lower 
level than the French in regard to prudence. He is treating of the sup 

ply of an army during its march. *“‘ The Commissariat officer issues to 
the army three days’ rations in advance ; but it has not been found ad- 
vantageous to distribute the whole of this supply to the men. One day’s 


quarter master, to convey the remaining two days’ rations. Sometimes, 
on the eve of a battle—and this practice is general in the French army 
—rations for three days are distributed to the men, with orders to cook 
these provisions, and carry them on in their haversacks ; and the practice 
is good, with this objection only, that it is a temptation to the improvi- 
dent to consume their three days’ rationsin one. It is not unusual for a 
French soldier, when a long march is in contemplation, to carry fourteen 
days’ biscuit, and to economise its consumption so that it shall actually 
last for that period ; whereas you cannot always confide to the English 
soldier beyond the ration of the day. The Romans were in tbe habit of 
carrying on their persons a large supply of biscuit, and it was part of the 
discipline of the soldier ; it is the custom also among most modern na- 
tions, when there is a great object in view.” Sir Randolph evidently im 


dier bas not yet been so accustomed to the system as to use providently 


Some years ago, Sir George Head wrote Memoirs of an Assistant 
Commissary-general, in which he gave much amusing gessip concerning 
The wear and tear of an active com- 
miissary’s life during actual war is graphically told. Sir Geerge informs 
us that, when a young man, he accepted the office of commissariat-clerk 
during the Peninsular War. He had to locate himself in small rooms at 
Badajos, Coimbra, and other towns, writing all day long the necessary 
entries and documents connected with the supplies for Wellington’s army. 
After a hard day’s writing, he would dine on plain boiled ration beef, and 
then luxuriate upon oranges purchased at twenty for a penny! When 


—- 


ration, therefore, is given to the men, and transport is furnished to the- 


The officials of an army called the Commissariat move with the troops, 
and supply them with their daily rations ; and there is a sort of standard 
rule, that each commissary should have with him, or within bis reach, 
from three days’ to a week’s supply for the force to which he is attached. 
Each day be forwards to the commissary-general a statement of these 
supplies, which is laid before the general commanding, whose movements 
depend on this information. The troops also receive from the division- 
commissary all money-payments due to them. The commissary general 
supplies means of transport, and forage for the transport-horses, to the 
Ordnance field-commissary in charge of the ammunition. To the com- 
missary- general, also, is intrusted all the means of transport required by 
the army ; this demands an intimate acquaintance with the resources of 
the country in which the army is located, and e frequent communication 
with civil and other authorities. The commissary-general has to see that 
he has a supply of money for his wants, and then to apply that money to 
the purchase of food and forage ; and he bas to negotiate bills from the 
home authorities, or manage the complicated commercial machinery by 
which paper-money or securities may be converted into specie. 

It seems odd that, while the Commissariat has the management of the 
food, transport, and money of a moving army, the purchasing of the food 
itself was passed over to the Ordnance a few years ago. Even now we 
may see advertisements in the daily papers, announcing that the Ord- 
nance are ready to receive tenders for such and such stores. In fact, for 
many years there has been a sort of battledoor-and-shuttle-cock game be- 
tween these two departments, each wishing to be very independent of the 
other ; each jealous if its dignity be touched; and each perplexing the 
Treasury to determine which is the most efficient mode of classifying the 
respective duties. Very often, in foreign wars, supplies are obtained by 
foraging-parties, who roam over the country, purchasing or purloining, 
as the case may be. The English government bas the credit of always 
paying for the supplies thus obtained ; but the past history of war affurds 
too mavy instances in which foreign armies have added to the miseries of 
@ campaign, by taking forcible possession, without payment, of what food 
or fodder the poor peasantry might happen to possess, The endeavour 
of the Eoglish Commissariat is, to obtain a supply of everything by con- 
tract before it is actually wanted, so as to leave as little as possible to be 
effected by foraging parties. One of the many complexities in this sub- 
ject is, that while the Commissariat feed the soldiers abroad, the Ord- 
nance feed them at home. This is the result of a change made in 1835. 
Before that time, the Ordnance fed only the artillery and engineers’ 
corps, while the Commissariat attended to the wants of the army gene- 
rally. The Commissariat officers have frequently insisted that the Ord- 
nance, although competent to issue guns, balls, and powder, ought to 
have nought to do with the issuing ot beef, pork, and bread. 

While the army is progressing. bread is usually issued in towns or vil- 
lages where there are means of grinding and baking ; the commissary en- 
deavours to obtain the good-will of the inhabitants by just and judicious 
payments for everything he receives, and this good-will enables him t- 
obtain the services of lads, women, mills, and ovens, for preparing the 
bread. A certain number of bakers are usually attached to the head- 
quarters of each division, to make and bake bread and biscuits as fre- 
quently as opportunities offer. In most of our wars, we have entered con- 
tinental countries as allies of the inbabitants of those countries, and hence 
have not had to contend against the hostility of the peasantry and towns- 
people. One consequence of this has been, that the army has been sup- 
plied with bread or biscuit by contract with the nearest port, or with the 
surrounding district. The French, however, who have more frequently 
entered foreign countries as enemies, usually take ovens and stores with 


the Fren h was about to invest Ciudad Rodrigo in 1810, Sir George was 
raised to the post of commissary of a brigade ; and in this office, instead 
of quill-driving from morning till night, be bad to scamper hither and 
thither in search of the necessary supplies for the brigade—now providing 
bullocks and vegetables to feed the men, and securing hay and corn to 
feed the horses ; and now insuring a sufficient number of mules to carry 
the baggage and ammuvition. Another lift awaited him: he became de- 
puty-assistant commissary-general, and joined a portion of the army 
bound for the Alemtejo. While in one of the small towns in Portugal, 
Sir George tells us he was daily occupied from five in the morning till 
ten at night, incessantly engaged about mules, and food and fodder ; and 
then at night, when he ought to have bad sound sleep, “the nuisance 
created by the vermin was really dreadful ; like dogs, they galloped, 
round the room, squeaking and fighting one with another; and not con- 
tent with running over me as I lay in bed, at last absolutely used my per- 
~ as @ convenient landing-place to drop upon from the ceiling to the 
oor. 

When Sir George rose one step higher, and became assistant-commis- 
sary, he was attached to Sir Thomas Picton’s division ; and he then gives 
us some idea of his daily official life. It was a time of very early morn- 
ing-marches. The commissary presented himself at head-quarters at three 
in the morning, and found the general dressed, booted, and spurred. The 
commissary was there and then informed of the town or village to which 
they were about to march; the head-quarters of the division ; and as 
nearly as possible, the destinations of the respective brigades. Returning 
to his tent, he usually found a score or so of persons assembled, requiring 
interviews with him on various matters connected with the Commissariat. 
The commissary then told the brigade-commissaries what was to be the 
nature of the day’s march, and all conferred as to the best mode of scour- 
iog the country in pursuit of the necessary supplies. ‘“ Full often,” says 
our authority, “have I risen in a morning, even while the clouds were 
pouring rain, and started on my way, without figure of speeeh or exag- 


commissariat-officer in the field, in charge ofa division of the army.”’ 





them, that they may not be too much at the mercy of circumstances. 


Where these appliances have been wanting, the French have sometimes | 


suffered severely. Massena’s army in front of the lines of Torres Vedras, 
during the Peninsular War, were compelled to beat their corn between 
two stones into a kind of imperfect meal, which was made u2 into thin 
Cakes ; these cakes, toasted before the bivouac-fires, were their only food. 
The soldiers had neither mills nor ovens ; and their only supplies just at 


| tance to an army ; and that our politicians ar 
| ing to determine the best mode of giving p 
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geration, literally not knowing the precise direction whither I was about 
to go, to seek the identical wheat that before the sun set at night was to 
be converted into bread. Yet good-fortuue, and the cordial co-operation 
of my brother-officers in the Commissariat, always enabled me in due 
time to furnish my 7000 rations ; and thus pay, as it were, to the whole 
division at the close of each toilsome day the debt I owed. Even after 
the wheat was found, a great deal remained to be done—for instance, the 
banks of rivers to be explored in seeking mills ; mules appointed to work 
between these and the division ; a spot determined on for a store toreceive upon him. The moment is too serious to trust this great military es- 
the flour when ground ; and, lastly, the muvicipal authorities to be sum- 
moned, the ovens in the town or village put in requisition, and women (Hear, hear.) Ido not wish to say a word against that nobleman per- 
appointed to bake the flour into bread.”’ Sir George states, in a note, that sonally, because I have personally a very great respect for him. Look 
these rations comprised 10,500 pounds of bread, or 7000 pounds of biscuit ; | at the whole of our diplomacy. I could go through almost every name. 
7000 pounds of meat ; 7000 pints of wine, or 2333} pints of spirits, And 
these quantities had to be provided every day, on the responsibility of diplomacy pretty well, and I believe from the ambassador down to the 
the commissary, be the difficulties what they might. After he had settled | lowest attaché, there is scarcely a man occupying a position there, hav- 
his morning conferences and interviews, he, “ mounting a fresh horse, ing to deal with the dearest interests of England, who have not been 
traversed the adjacent country to see what fortune might throw in my | placed there because he had rank, family, and political influence. (Hear, 
way. While the army was moving, I returned from these daily excursions | hear.) 1 believe there are not more than two gentlemea in high posts 
to the camp generally after nightiall ; [never threw myself in my clothes | there, who have risen from the ranks and have any claim to be there 
to rest on my matress before midnight : and always at three o’clock in| from acquirements and intelligence. Not that [ have any feeling against 
the morning, as I have stated before, stood in presence of the general. The | the aristocracy. Iam willing that every man should have a fair chance 
above is ne more than a reasonable sketch of the daily routine ef a | —as my friend the chairman said, an open field and no favour. (Cheers.) 


the shifts to which he was often driven in this matter. Without touching 
on the province of a newspa specialty which seems to be on theeve 
of removal—we may simply advert to the fact, that enormous stores of 
every kind of provisions were sent out to the Crimea during the autumn 
and winter, sufficient to feed well every soldier in the army ; and yet we 
see what miseries have resulted from any dislocation of the machinery 
whereby the stores were distributed! Cruel as it is to see @ fine 
wasted away, when ample supplies were within reasonable distance, it 
would be little lees cruel to hastily lay the fault to individual officials of 
departments, until we know whether, and to what extent, they were tied 
I rama and official shackles. Truly, the domestic economy and 
feeding of an army is a delicate affair! 
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PLAIN-SPEAKING TO THE LIVERPOOL MERCHANTS, 


On Saturday (April 21st), a déjeuner was given to Mr. Layard by the 
owners of the Black Ball line of Australian packets, on board their new 
clipper, the Donald McKay. The tables were laid out io the between 
decks, which was decorated with the flags of all nations, and accommo- 
dated about two hundred and eighty persons, including the Americaa 
French, and Tarkish Consuls, the Mayors of Birmingham, Salford, and 
other large towns, and several of the principal Liverpool merchants. The 
chair was taken by Mr. T. M. Mackay, one of the owners, who, after pro- 
posing the healths of the “ Queen,” the “Emperor of the French,” the 
“ Sultan of Turkey,” &., pro in a very eloquent and a 

speech that of Mr. Layard. Mr. Layard, who was greeted with the most 
enthusiastic cheering, said that a deputation from Liverpool did him the 
honour of waiting upon him, on a recent oceasion, and proposed that he 
should come forward to represent this place. He felt gratified by such 
an offer, but could not think of deserting his constituency of Aylesbury, 
notwithstanding the greater honour that might have accrued from repre- 
senting such a large commercial town as Liverpool. Afver a few general 
remarks with reference to the war, he expressed his opinion that, if a 
peace had been concluded on the terms of the Four Points, the whole of 
this war would have been most cruel and unprofitable, and the country 
would have been placed in a much worse position than if the Vienna note 
had been accepted. Mr, Layard thus concluded. 

But putting aside the principles upon which we are going to war, I ask 
you, if we are fairly embarked in it, and if it is to eontinue, are we to 
continue it as we have hitherto done? Are we to entrust the future con- 
duct of the war into the hands of those who have carried it on as it has 
been carried on up to this moment? [No, no,and cheers.1 I am speak- 
ing now to gentlemen of all political opinions. I believe there are gen- 
tlemen representing every political opinion, from the strongest Toryism 
—of which we have seen an example—(laughter}—down to the utmost 
extreme of liberalism. [Hear, hear.) I only hope we have got no whig 
here. [Cheers, and laughter.] That term bas become to my mind a term 
of reproach ; and indeed I do not believe that there are — whigs, except 
perhaps some ten or twelve families who form a kind of o learehy in this 
country, and are determined to call themselves the liberal administra- 
tors of public affairs. I am speaking to gentlemen of all shades of poli- 
ties and public opinion ; but I believe whatever your opinions may be 
on public affairs, whether you be tories or radicals, there is one subject 
upon which you will all agree, that the reputation, the dignity, and the 
honour of this country must and sf '! be maintained. (Cries of hear, 
hear, and cheers.] yith the exception, then, of these few miserable 
whigs, I believe there is no man in this country who will not 09, eon 
hitherto we have shown a scandalous example to the world. (Hear, | 
What have we done during the last few months? Ia what state are we 
now? Is the reputation of England at this moment in the same condition 
as it was at this time last year? [No,no.] No man would venture to 
say itis. And why? It is because we have neglected our public duty, 
because we have sacrificed our public duty to party and private influence, 
and because, to use the expression which bas now become so common, we 
have persisted in not putting the right man in the right place. (Cheers.] 
Are we to go on in the same way—to allow the administration of publie 
affairs to continue in the same condition? I eay if we do, it will bes 
standing reproach to the people of this country. We must not, and I 
hope we will notdo so. Already a feeling is growing abroad upon this 
question. The city of London held a meeting upon it, and I trust that in 
a very short time a definite motion will be brought befure the House of 
Commons on which we sball have a fall discussion, and I call upon the 
gentlemen of Liverpool to help those who are engaged in this struggle. 
{Cheers.] 1 can ’promise you, for myself, and for some of those acting 
with me, that it‘is for no selfish object or motive we act thus. We desire 
neither place, rept@tgtion, nor What we desire is that the country 
shall contine great, that this country’s reputation shall continue untar- 
nished, that she shall hold the position she bas ever held, and which she 
has forfeited by forgetting her public duty—forgetting that every one 
bas a duty to perform in controlling those who govern us. [Cheers.} Hi- 
therto that duty bas not been performed. 

Now, I ask you to take our diplomacy. Have you any cause to cor 
gratulate ourselves upon what it has effected. Yos see the men who 
have mismanaged our diplomacy before, still in office. In a speech which 
I ventured to address to the House of Commons last year, I dwelt upon 
the topic of Austria. I felt certain, as every body did who knew the 
question, and understood it to the bottom, that Austria would not go with 
us, not because I had any strong feeling against Austria, or any wish to 
interfere with the government of that country, but that I feit it would not 
be her interest, or her true policy, so far as a policy merely selfish can be 
called so, to go with us. Now, by playing into her bands, and allowing 
her to accumulate a large body of troops, we bave placed her in this po- 
sition, that she has actually become the arbitress of the question—which 
sball gain, and which shalllose? [Hear, hear.] 400,000 or 500,000 men 
thrown into one side or other of the seale, form a very serious considera- 
tion. Ifwe do not accept what Austria may call reasonable terms, in 
what position will we be? We have given her time to collect an army, 
which can then be marched against us. It is true that, on the other 
hand, she can, if she thinks proper, throw her army into our side of the 
scale. But she will not do so—and why? Because her sympathies are 
with Russia, with the principles on woich the Russian government is 
founded—that is the reason she will not go with us. Now take our ap- 
pointments in diplomacy. At this moment Lord John Russell has left 
Vienna, while we all desire peace, and want negotiations for peace carried 
on by competent men, we still hold a man at Vienna who is as incompe- 
tent to manage the diplomatic affairs of this country, as any man you 
could find in it. I do not wish to speak against the nobleman who repre- 
sents usin Vienna. He is a most kind-hearted, respected, and amiable 
man. He has seen some service. He has that qualification which at this 
moment appears to override everything—he was in the Peninsula. 
[Laughter] All this is very much in his favour as a gentleman, and a 
man of the world, but it does not necessarily qualify him to be a diplo- 
matist, and at a period when the lives of thousands are at stake, we should 
not allow private considerations to override the deepest sense of public 
cuty. (Hear, hear.) 

I will not stick at the namesofmen. I wish to speak freely before you, 
for the moment is most critical. In the next few months this country 
will probably have to go through phases that few of us here assembled 
can have the least idea of. I believe we are at this moment—lI will not 
use the common expression employed by every orator from the beginning 
of the world down to the present moment, and say standing on the brink 
of a voleano-—but I believe that we are on the verge of a crisis. Whom 
have we at the head of the Horse Guards? A nobleman who was also at 
the Peninsula, but past the age of much service. (Hear, hear.) I believe 
Lord Hardinge utterly inadequate for the discharge of the duties placed 


tablishbment in the hands of a man incapable of discharging its daties. 


I myself bave been in the foreign office a short period, and L know our 


If any members of the aristocracy are qualified to fill offices, we should 


How far the calamities in the Crimea are to be attributed to Commis- | be untrue to our own principle if we did not put them there. (Hear.) 
fariat imperfections, it does not fall within the province of this sheet to 
(determine. But the reader will have seen sufficient to assure him, that a| chance than others, but let there not be any longer that scandalous sacri- 

Proper organization of the Commissariat must be a matter of vast impor- | fice of everything dear to the country to family influence. (Hear, hear, 
e well justified in attewpt- | and cheers.) 
recision and efficacy to the 


Let them have a fuir ehance—let them even have, if you will, a greater 


Let us go to the army. Who ar: they who have gone up to the can- 


system. When the Duxe of Wellington was fighting, year after year, in | non’s mouth? Your regimental officers, your soldiers. [Cheers.] Have 





the Peninsula, he was sorely perplexed by shortcomings in the Commis- | they gained any reputation in this war except that which the united 
sariat on many occasions; and his dispatches make frequent mention of voices of the people of England have given them ? I will give you an 
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instance—the case of a friend of mine, a gentlemen who served through 


all the late battles and distinguished himself exceedingly. He came over 
to this country sick, almost dead. Two men before him, officers who never 
left England—it was one of the guards’ segimcate-eginars of high 
families, were promoted without purchase. friend was a poor man, 
and they made him pay £3,000 for his commission, And why? Lord 
Hardinge’s ron was next to him and got his commission without purchase. 
[Cries of “ob, ob,” and “shame.”}] The thing is most scandalous and 
the men who get up in the House of Commons, or in a meeting like this 


and say there is no harm in them. These are the men who are fighting 
against the ——a and pulling them down—not the men who con- 
things and say they shall no longer be. [Hear, hear, and 
cheers} I need not go into more names. I could tell you hundreds of 
names. I was there with these men nearly up to the end of November, 
and I know the general feeling. 1am not one for encouraging ill-feeling 
io the army ; but why should a sergeant, whose name has been brought 
inently forward by a general officer, be overlooked in the public 
[Hear, hear, and cheers.) Why not give him his due re- 
ward like everybody else? It isnot in that way you would crush the 
aristocracy. On the contrary ; you would induce them to become even 
better than the aristocracy are now. [Hear, hear.] You would induce 
all men there to look to their own merits and acquirements to rise—not 
to the false position which blood or rank can give them. [Hear, hear.) 
Well, I am told you cannot touch the purchase system or you must 
ter the whole system of the British army. Then I say, alter it. (Hear, 
hear, and Joud cheers.) Is there any reason why we should not alter it? 
If you say the French system answers well because they have St. Cyr, 
and otber great public colleges, I say let us bave a St. Cyr, let us have 
colleges in England. {Hear, hear.) You have one such 
college already—Sandhurst. Sandburet was established to make officers 
capable of fulfilling the highest duties in the army. Those who took the 
highest peewee in the examination were to receive the highest ranks in the 
army. ell, @ gentleman calls for a return of those who took first class 
examination there, and who had been promoted and placed upon the staff. 
How many names do you think the return includes? It includes one 
name! toh, oh, and laughter.) It is, as well as I can recollect, a name 
well known in Liverpool, and may be a connection of some gentlemen 
here—the name, I believe, is Ewart, [Hear, hear, and cheers.) I do 
not know whether that gentleman owed his promotion to any Parliamen- 
tary influence—I hope not, and I believe not. (Hear, and hear, and 
laugbter.) This shows the system. If you cannot do away with the pur- 
chase system without altering the whole system, I say alter the whole 
system. [Cheers.] It is no justification of one evil to say that greater 
evil exists. I have made these few remarks because I think the time has 
come when there should be an end of the whole system. It is not alone 
in the army, and the diplomatic service it is found, but is carried into the 
highest rank of the administration. I say from the beginning of the 
world to this time, there never has been such a gross sacrifice of public 
os and pub i; duty to the private interests of governments. [Hear, 
r. 
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For some time I was one of those who were deluded into being a sup- 
porter of Lord Palmerston, (Laugbter). I believed that he was going 
to throw himself upon the people of England, that we were going to have 
such a government as never was seen ; that the right man was to be put 
into the right place, and that we were at last to have energetic measures. 
I must confess that that was a most terrible delusion. (Hear, hear.) I 
gee all the old whigism come back again to the top of the pot. (Cheers 
and laughter.) Now, we called ourselves a liberal people—we say we 
are governed by our representatives. I should like to know how we are 
governed by our representatives, with this state of things? There has 
been a calculation made of the number of persons sitting in the House of 
Commons, merely by right of birth and rank, who represent what are com- 
monly called rotton boroughs, or are sent in by constituencies who have 
no voice of theirown. I believe the number amoutts to very nearly 
one-third of the House of Commons—certainly enough to turn any ques- 
tion. I believe there are nine members of the present cabinet in the 
House of Lords, against four in the House of Commons: Thus, of course, 
every question is decided by the voices of those who are not representa- 
tives of the people. Is that being governed by the representatives of the 
constituencies ot England? I say the system is a bad and a false one. 
{Cheers.] Even under Lord Aberdeen’s government such a state of 
things did not exist. [Hear.] At least there was a fair admixture of the 
Cabinet members of the House of Commons. Now eyen to the pett 
place of Chairman of Committee of Ways and Means there is not, with 
the exception of Mr. Smith, one man in the Cabinet whe fairly represents 
the general classes of the people of England. Sucha state of things is 
scandalous, and cannot continue to exist. [Hear.] It is no use going 
to petty people, your Boxers and your Christies—it is not upon such as 
these you must vent yourrage. [Hear.] If you want to bave our affairs 
righted, if you want to have a better state of things than we have hitber- 
to had, the people of England must speak out, and the time has come, 
now, when we are asked to give thirty millions of taxation to carry on a 
war like this, when the reputation of the country is at stake and the in- 
terests of civilisation are at stake—the time is come when the people of 
England must speak out and say such things shall not have any longer 
continuance. [Cheers] If you do not do this before the end of the year, 
you will see fever ravaging our ranks, and the army reduced still more— 
mark you that well, for fever has already commenced, and in that Climate 
fever is worse than all else—and unless you adopt some of the modern 
improvements you can hope for nochange. 
hat have I heard in the committee every day? I never could get 
beyond that blessed Peninsula. [Laughter.] I wish the Peninsula had 
never existed. [Laughter.] I wish at least that people in general could 
take a sleeping draught, and forget it. [Laughter.] I am told that 
everything is done now, because it was done in the Peninsula. I do not 
know what people did before they had the Peninsula to refer to. I sup- 
they went back to Agincourt or Cressy. [Laughter.] If our friend 
r. Mackay were to bring us all to djne on board one of the old round- 
bottomed Dutch vessels, and tell us he was going to send her to Austra- 
lia, because such vessels were used a hundred years ago, I think we 
should all consider our friend Mr. Mackay downright mad. [Cheers and 
laughter.) But he does not do this—be wants to make money. Quite 
right ; 80 does everybody else. [Laughter.] Whatdoeshedo? He ap- 
plies to the object he has in view the best results of modern invention, 
and he singles out those means which must ensure success. [Hear.] Why 
cannot that be done in government? I know we cannot carry on govern- 
meat exactly upon the principles of commerce, but you may adapt to it 
many of the principles of commerce. I ask why do we feed the troops 
with salt meat? 1am told it was done in the Peninsula, [Laughter.] 
But if you do not want scurvy in the army, you must break up that sys- 
tem. I need not dwell longer upon this. ntlemen, I shali not detain 
you longer, I fear, indeed, | may have given some cause of disagreement 
to some of those who have heard me. [No, no] But believe me, gen- 
tlemen, even if I were as confirmed a tory as my friend here—[laughter] 
——I should still hold the same language. [Hear, hear.] I may be against 
church rates—I may be against giving Dissenters any little finger in pub- 
lic education. I may be against all these things which we radicals, as we 
are called, consider very important to the British constitution. I might 
be opposed to all these things, but still I could not be opposed to mea- 
sures which would eneure the dignity and reputation of the country, and 
preserve them from being tarnished, and I do not think my friend here, 
tory as he is, would disagree with me. [Cheers.] 
Well, | pomenncens you may say that most of you are men engaged in 
trade and commerce, and have no business with politics. [ do not believe 
‘ou would say thie, or any sensible men, but it might be said. Turn to 
enice, to Florence, to Genoa, and all the commercial cities of the mid- 
die ages. In the remotest parts of Asia Minor, you will see ruined cas- 
tles, and ruined caravanserai, built by the Genoese. They bad commerce 
as extended asour own. So had the Venetians. What became of the 
greatness of these cities? One of the leaders of the tory party, Mr. Dis- 
raeli, himself, tells you that we are relapsing into a state of things like 
the Venetian oligarchy. These countries perished because the commer- 
cial classes attended to nothing but trade, and left the administration of 
_ affairs in the hands of a clique and an oligarchy. (Hear, hear.] 
hus it was that Venice became ruined. Do you think your commerce 
could save England? It has, indeed, made the prosperity of England, 
but if you lose your name and sacrifice your public rights, forget the duty 
you have of keeping a control over those who hold the management oi 
public affairs—if you permit them to run riot in all that is wrong, mis- 
chievous, and against the fundamental laws of the country, then I say 
your commerce is held by a very baseless fabric. [Hear, hear, and 
cheers.] Oue day there will be a great crash—your commerce will pe- 
rish—the country will lose its reputation, and you, gentlemen, who have 
most prospered, to whom we owe the most of our prosperity, may find 
yourselves first engulphed in the general wreck. fal cheers.} That 
event, I believe to be inevitable, unless the people of this country will 
speak out, and see its affairs are managed in a way befitting a great 
country. [Hear, hear.) Therefore, I call upon you, as men engaged in 
trade and commerce, to help those, who, like myself, struggle to carry 
this principle through the House of Commons. I wish you, gentlemen, 


ever rity, and because I do, I wish you to take a part in public 
omele’ and place a check upon those who govern you—and with those 
wishes and bopes I propose the toast placed in my hands—* The Town 
and Trade of Liverpool.” Mr. Layard then resumed his seat amid en- 
thusiastic and long sustained applause. 





THE NORMAN AND SAXON BLOOD, 
MIXED BUT NOT AMALGAMATED. 


One of the most common accounts that Englishmen give of their na- 

tional greatness is that they are a mixed race. Certainly, a nation that 
combines in one nature and one society the chivalrous Norman, the sea- 
roving Dane, the industrious Saxon, and the dogged Briton, must be 
something great. We entirely admit the soundness of the reason, and 
all the more because it is equally true that we are not so great a nation 
as we might be, through the incompleteness of the mixture. The divi- 
sion of Norman and Saxon still prevails so extensively that it may be said 
to penetrate every household and pervade every man. We do not pre- 
tend to use these words in a-very exact sense; but, when nine-tenths of 
a people call their parents “ father’ and “ mother,” and the remaining 
one-tenth “ papa” and “ mamma ;” when the same man will count his 
sixpences in the town, and throw away bis thousands in the country; 
when a man is plain “ Mr.” at his office, and “ Eeq.”’ in his dining-room ; 
when, in fact, the least difference of time or place makes a man act the 
part of a burgher or a baron, it is quite clear that the ingredients of the 
English character have not thoroughly coalesced. The discord runs 
through the whole of the public service. You have your Parliamentary 
and your permanent officials; your Guards and your Line, your Staff 
and your regimental officers ; your fighting part of the army, and your 
medical and commissariat departments; your captain and your master 
of the ship; your diplomatic and your consular service; and so on 
wherever there are two Englishmen, or wherever ong Englishman can di- 
vide himself into two. The defence of the system is its universality and 
its adaptation to the state of English society. That defence may be good, 
without however, preventing the result from having its disadvantages. 
It does not follow that because a thing is accounted for it is an unmixed 
benefit, or that it is in all respects desirable because it is inevitable. 
There are many things we cannot help, but which, nevertheless, we do 
not like, and mitigate as much as we can. We are inclined to suspect, 
then, that the immense inconsistency of the British character, and the in- 
cessant conflict and discord of its component parts, are not without in- 
jary. There must be loss of power where there is so much tacking about ; 
one direction or the other must be somewhat against the grain, even if 
both are not ; and the result must betray the want of uniform action and 
entire co-operation. 
When we did our railways we made it a battle of Normans and Saxons. 
Not that England divided itself into the two parties, for, in fact, many a 
man took first one side, then the other, in the game, or even both at once. 
But the prevailing idea of that epoch was political and social power on 
the one side, and money, mechanical skill, and drudgery on the other. 
There was the old Norman and Saxon at work. The landed interest, and 
Parliament, and the chief Estates of the realm were the all dominant 
Norman—riding, and tasking, and cajoling, and bullying, and wheedling, 
and fleecing, and deriding, and plundering the hapless Saxon, the work- 
ing part of society,—the classes that made the railways, or found the 
money for them. Not but what many Normans deserted their order or 
overdid their part—not but what many Saxons were found in the Nor- 
man camp ; but the common jest of the day was, that the people were 
rich enough, the people were strong enough, the people had pluck enough, 
and, though they might make twice as much railway as they wanted, or 
would ever pay, it was all for the good of the land and the travelling 
classes. As these magnificient but ill-managed works now stand, they 
express the social state out of which they arose as truly as a pyramid, a 
castle, or a cathedral. In the end, the whole country has suffered, per- 
haps, with no great inequality. Landowner and tradesman, peer and 
peasants, have been injured by the waste of money and labour, and by 
the diminished accommodation they in consequence derive from railways. 
But there certainly was an “ upper and lower class feeling” throughout 
our railway history ; to no other account can we trace the utter disre- 
gard of economical principles, and that general absence of commercial 
honesty, which led the highest people in the country to countenance 
railway projects certain to fail, and toruin their dupes. Honour is very 
apt to be a conventional feeling. It too often limits itself to a circle, 
within which it observes mutual obligations steadily enough, while it 
does not scruple to make any use of outsiders that the purest selfishness 
may suggest. 

We cannot help discerning once more the Norman and the Saxon in the 
conduct of this war. On the one side we have plenty of courage and self- 
devotion ; an utter indifference to life and to money—indeed, all the 
feelings that animated the old Norman Crusaders. The Crusaders, as 
everybody knows, came to the most dreadful disasters, simply through 
the utter neglect of the ecconomical departments—the commissariat and 
the transport. On the other side there is wealth unbounded, mechanical 
skill unparalleled, energy indefatigable. The Saxon comes out great in 
this war. The steamers, the railway, the mountains of clothing, provi- 
sions, and stores, are all Saxon. But here appears the unfortunate dis- 
crepancy of the races. There are, in fact, two armies, and they cannot co- 
operate. Your * gentleman,” in the social sense of the word, has the 
command, and he will have it for a long time, for be is a splendid fellow 
in his way. He is of the governing class; he is born to govern, or 
he has been bred to it so early that it is second nature. He may govern 
very ill, he may govern as King Stork or as King Log governed ; he may 
govern as a Nero, or a maniac, or an idol, or a false god may govern— 
that is, there may be nothing but a fine figure, or a grand name, or a 
generally recognised position, or the consciousness of a right to govern ; 
and man is so constituted that a very little ability will go a great way 
to support a calm, dignified, hollow pretence. Butitisquite evident that 
the whole governing class in the army and in the conduct of the war re- 
presents mainly the Norman ingredient, while the Saxon is represented 
simply by fleets of noble ships, floating or wrecked, thousands of men in 
tents, or trenches, or hospitals, or under the ground ; a railway, and other 
prodigious, though hitherto vain, preparations. The Norman deals with 
Saxon blood and treasure in the war as he dealt with it in the making of 
our railways. He would not condescend to economical considerations, 
and eventually suffered for that disloyalty to his country and that vio- 
lence to nature. It is just the same now, and everywhere. The Norman, 
careless, thriftless, unmechanical, directs the work of the war, spoiling 
everything he touches, or making its cost ten times its value. Whoever 
the individual, it matters not; no one will say that the business of the 
nation is done on those principles of prudence and common sense that we 
should find in any good Saxon contractor, that is, on the Saxon side of 
the social question. We don't see how the two opposite poles of our sys- 
tem, “the governing class” and “ the men of business,” are ever to be 
brought into unison. Yet,so longas they cannot work together we shall 
pay dearly for our wars. We shall bungle them in every way, and scarce 
come out with honour, even if we spend a whole generation, a million of 
men, and a milliard of money. We shall go on winning dear victories, 
not over the enemy, but over ourselves,and only getting out of the scrape 
at last by the accident of some man who shall combine in himself a suffi- 
ciency of the two elements to harmonize both at last, and make them 
work to one common end.— Times, April 11. 





THE LITTLE GREAT. 


Mr. Hope’s will has filled us with both amusement and amazement. 
It seems that by one clause, he bas left to eighteen ladies of his acquaiat- 
ance the same rum of money, to be paid in the same manner, and, as he 
declares, in testimony of the same degree of friendship he felt for each, 
as well as in recognition of the same degree of merit which they each 
possess. Much that is curious bas transpired of late concerning this 
“* great”? man ; and, as usual, we become initiated into his life, when his 
death renders such knowledge of but little use. It appears that for se- 
veral years the “ great’’ Mr. Hope had forsworn the society of men in his 
own house at least, and chose in preference that of the softer sex, which 
he selected with as much attention to variety of charms as possible. The 
best singers, the first musicians, the most charming artists, were amongst 
his favoured friends ; and when he had completed the number of eighteen, 
which his table could comfortably accommodate, he sought for no more 
until death or any other circumstance created a vacancy, when he took 
mucb pains and trouble to replace the defaulter by a substitute posses- 
sing as nearly as possible qualities of the same nature. So that the ba- 
lance was thus kept pretty nearly equal. He never saw his guests but 
at dinner, when the conversation, always strictly decorous, was entirely 
upon art, literature, and poetry. After the repast, the society retired to 
the drawing-room where a concert was usually executed, in which the 
Amphitryon took immense delight. At the conclusion of this musical en- 
tertainment he would, with a most courteous farewell leave the ladies to 
the entire guidance of their own free-will until the next day at the hour 
of dinner, requiring no other submission than the cultivation of their ta- 





lents, for which every facility was provided at his expense by the first 





masters of Paris. Every Sunday it was his custom to compose the pro- 
gramme of the evening’s amusements for the week, always varied by in- 
strumenta! music, dramatic entertainments, recitations, or operatic per- 
formances. 

At ten o’clock he left his hotel and went to his club, or into the grand 
monde, where he was always received with the well-kaown respect and 
veneration which always attend upcn the footsteps of so richa man. Great 
anticipations are formed of the results of his sale, which will not take 
place until the ruth of foreigners to the Exhibition will give the best 
chance of high prices for the wondrous curiosities and matchless works of 
art he ee his whole life in collecting. The celebrated diamonds 
he possessed, and to which may perhaps be traced his cognomen of the 
* great Mr. Hope” are few in number, but as a collection the finest in 
the world. He always carried them upon his person, so they say ; and 
he decked himself with them according to the style and quality of the 
company he found collected in the house he might be visiting, returning 
them carefully to the bag in which he carried them, as he descended the 
staircase. The serious air he assumed whenever he drew on his finger 
the famous black diamond ring, which solemn act was never performed 
save in the presence of royalty, was so well caricatured by the late 
Potier in the Diplomate, that, it is said, so far from being displeased, 
Mr. Hope sent the actor a handsome ring wherewith to perform the scene, 
not choosing, as he said, “ any little eccentricity of his to be imitated in 
paste.” Of late years we have seen nothing ofhim in the world. He 
had lived in the greatest retirement since the revolution of Febroary. 
Both the French and English governments are anxious to purchase the 
collections of curiosities and gems he has left pehind ; but the heirs, hay- 
ing judged from the result of the sale of the late Mr. Bernal’s museum, 
have hitherto resisted both offers, preferring the chances of an auction. 

We physiologists bave been unfortunate enough to experience a. 
much greater loss than even that of the “great” Mr. Hope, in the per 
son of the pet eccentricity of the Faubourg St. Germain, the Countess de 
Maldigny, who has died at last, at the age of ninety four, having managed 
to excite as much interest and to secure as many friends in her old age as 
she had ever possessed in her youth. She had been one of the greatest 
beauties at the Court of Versailles, and her memory of the gaieties of 
“ Madame la Dauphine,” and the sober conversation of “ Monseigneur la 
Dauphine,” was as vivid as ever. Her whims and oddities will leave a 
vacant place in our circle of amusements ; for our generation will never 
be able to replace the mingled curiosity and enjoyment with which we 
were wont to listen to the early conquests of this deeayed beauty, who 
was once jocosely told by M. de Montron that she need never fear the a 
proach of Death, for that she had grown so tough and angular, that 
would not dare to attempt to mow her down for fear of blunting the edge 
of his scythe. Ever since the revolution of July, she had shut herself up 
entirely with the past, in company with her former friends and lovers, 
whose actual presence was represented to her under the form of birds and 
lap-dogs, the cats and monkeys, by which she was surrounded. On every 
other subject but this Pythagorean delusion, she was perfectly sane and 
surewd, but here she had grown exaltée in the highest degree. 

The good faith with which she believed in the impersonation of her de- 
parted friends, the care she always took to speak and act towards them 
according to their tastes and habits while in life, was certainly one of the 
most curious studies of human aberration which it could be possible to 
behold. Her adorer, the Cardinal de Rohan, whose soul had passed into 
the form of a large grey parrot, always sat on the arm of her chair da- 
ring dinner, and M. de Laraguais, the beau of the court, who fought two 
duels for her sake, placed himself upon her shoulder in the shape of a 
small Brazilian monkey, who certainly, at times, would be observed to 
wiok his eyes and look in her face with great meaning whenever the stu- 
pidity of his rival, the Cardinal, called forth a reprimand from his mis- 
trees. Her hotel and garden were filled with her friends and admirers ; 
and the airs and graces of the court of ancient days, which she would 
exhibit while walking on the lawn, where she had gathered the chief 
members of the aristocracy of her time, were sure to excite either the 
most hilarious mirth, or the most compassionate tears. Her last request 
was to have the actor Molé, an old brown Spaniel, buried by her side ; 
but her grandson has not thought fit to comply with her injunction. 
With all her eccentric oddity, she was much cherished amongst her 
friends, and much beloved by the poor, spending the greater part of her 
large income in works of benevolence and love.—Parts letter, 4pril W. 





A MOST CHARMING COUNTRY. 
We are not certain that the communication which we publish below 


.was intended for the Times ; it is not unlikely that it was designed for 


the columns of one of our cotemporaries ; but asit came directed to “ the 
Editor,” we give it a place in our columns, rather out of courtesy to the 
writer, who is evidently a foreigner, than because we either think his 
statements strictly according to facts, or that they will have any infla- 
ence in changing the preconceived ideas of our readers. We have never 
visited the Ural Mountains, nor any part of Siberia, ourselves, but if our 
correspondent’s account of that part of the world should be trae, we can 
only say that the world has been most grossly deceived by geographers 
and travelers. However, we do not wish to bias the minds of our read- 
ers, and will therefore, allow them to draw their own conclusions. All 
that we have done is to change, here and there, an ungrammatical error 
which a foreigner would very naturally fall into—/V. Y. Dai/y Times. 


SIBERIA, 


It has been the policy of Englishmen to represent Siberia, and, in fact, 
all parts of the Empire of Russia, as a cold, bleak, inhospitable and 
cheerless tract of desolation and sterility. But the truth of the ease is 
widely different. Siberia is a most charming and delightful region, and 
so generous and humane are the Czars, and so paternal have they been 
in their government of the people, that they always give a free passage 
to any of their subjects who visit that part of their territory ; and it has 
often happened that even distinguished members of the Imperial Court 
have been sent there without their wishes being consulted, the Emperor 
knowing it to be for their good. Several members of the Ruffskuffstic 
family have in this way became residents of that delightful country, and 
the fact of not one of them ever having returned, is sufficient proof that 
they were vastly pleased with their change of residence. The Ural 
Mountains form a most charming Winter residence, and working in the 
mines is found to be mere pastime. The Governor of the province, 
Prince Sknoutski, is one of the most humane gentlemen in the world, and 
his daughter, the Princess Alexandrina Cowskinski, devotes her whole 
time to enlivening the society of the so-called exiles. The fields of Sibe- 
ria are always green, and the streams, particularly the Potsmshik—which 
emptiesinto the Okchkst, and forms, by its confluence with that stream, the 
beautiful and romantic Isikli—abound with the most delicious gold fish. 
Diamonds, rubies and sapphires are as common as pebbles, and gold is so 
abundant that the inhabitants hardly know the value of it, which is the 
reason, probably, of horn spoons being more common than any made of 
that precious metal. Such is the salubrity and mildness of the Siberian 
climate, that the mercury rarely rises or falls in the barometer, a fact 
which is not owing to its being in a frozen state, as some may imagine. 
There are usually two crops in a season in Siberia, and it is a common 
mistake to suppose that one of these is of moss and the other of icicles, 
The finest fruits abound in that region, and the state of society is such 
that the Czar is obliged to prevent, by an imperial ukase, members of the 
exiled families from visiting each other, so strongly attached are these 
amiable people to one another. Visits from bears and wolves, who are 
very neighbourly and fond of human society in that charming country, 
are not Interdicted, thus showing the paternal and considerate care of the 
member for his children. Nothing can be more erroneous than the preva- 
lent notions of the military rule of the Czar ; not more than two out of 
four male members of any one family are ever required to serve as sol- 
diers. The Steppes of Tartary are, contrary to the generally received 
idea, composed of marble with gilded balustrades, and carpeted with Tur- 
key carpets. Nothing can exceed the loveliness and beauty of the coun- 
try in general, but the amiability of the imperial officers, and the mild- 
ness of the imperial rule. 





LORD FORTH, OF THE 42d HIGHLANDERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 


Sir,—Various unpleasant allusions having been made in the news- 
papers regarding the conduct of my son, Lord Forth (late of the 42d 
Regiment), in the Crimea, I shall feel much obliged if you will have the 
kindness to insert this letter in one of the next numbers of your paper, 
and I beg to add thatit was out of my power to make this request before, 
in consequence of the necessity of having several communications on the 
subject with officers in the Crimea. . 

My son obtained his commission in October, 1853, and joined the 42d 
Regiment in the following December. In May, 1854, be accompanied his 
regiment to Varna, and landed in the Crimea on the 14th of September, 
and carried the colours of the regiment at the battle of the Alma, on the 
20th. Immediately after the battle Colonel Cameron, commanding the 
42d Regiment, addressed my son, and said, “I am glad to see you are 
all right ; your father, I have no doubt, will be glad to hear that yoo 
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pont ed colours, did you not?” My son’s reply was, “ Yes;” and 
Colonel Cameron continued, “ it was a very honourable post, and a good 
thing for a young man to see such service.” The above conversation is 
stated by Colonel Cameron to have been correetly veperted to me, and 
this is all that took place regarding the battle of the Alma, the only bat- 
tle in which the 42d Regiment has been engaged since it left England, 
that regiment not baving been present either at Balaklava or Inkermann. 
After having been some time before Sebastopol, and baving done bis 
daty regularly in the trenches, on picket, &., my son, being very unwell, 
the result of the great hardships he had undergone, resolved to retire from 
the service, on account of his bad state of health, as soon as Sebastopol 
was taken, and he sent in his papers requesting leave to sell out as soon 
as that object was attained; but he continued to do his daty in the 
trenches, &c., until one day, having only returned at noon, after having 
been 24 hours in the trenches, he was much exbausted, and as soon as 
he reached his tent rested for a couple of hours, witheut having taken 
any food. At 3 o’clock he went off to dine witha friend at the Commis 
sariat quarters, and a few minutes after he had got there, and before 
dinner began, he was sent for to go with a covering party ; he took his 
eloak to start at once, but was prevailed upon to drink some wine before 
he started, and to take some bread with him. When he reached bis quar- 
ters, finding the covering party had gone, and that his place was taken 
by another officer, he resolved to go back and have his dinner, and after- 
wards to join the men at the halt. On being subsequently desired by bis 
eolonel to go at once, he stubbornly refused, stating that he had had no 
dinner, that he had plenty of time to dine, and overtake the men before 1 
they got to the trenches, aad that he would not go without bis dinner. 
This insubordinate refusal to obey his colonel’s orders caused an alterca- 
tion, and the colonel, fiading him so stubborn (and being much irritated, 
no doubt, at bis determination not to go before he had had his dinner), 
said to him, to rouse him, “ If you do not go at once, I will not believe 
it is for want of your dianer that you refase to go, but I will attribute it 
to fear, or, at all events, to gross insubordination.’’ After some consi- 
deration, my soa made up his mind to go without his dinner, and he 
joined the men at the halt, reported himself to the officer in command, 
and relieved the officer who had taken his place. It was after waiting a 
considerable time at the halt that it became sufficieatly dark for the co- 
vering party to enter tbe trenches. Having considered what had taken 
le e next morning, on his return to his quarters, my son sent in his 
mediate resignation, but he continued to do bis duty in the trenches, 
&c., for several days and nights more, until one morning, on bis return 
from the trenches, he received his leave of absence from Lord Raglan to 
return to England, to retire from the service, as he had requested, and he 
only then ceased doing duty, and left the camp for Balaklava to embark. 
This most unfortunate altercation, arising, | deplore to say, in great 
measure from my son’s inattention to his military duty and want of su- 
bordination to the orders of Colonel Cameron, has been the foundation of 
the many anonymous, slanderous, and absurd falsehoods which have been 
so uncharitably set about regarding him, and which it was out of my 
power to devy until I had ascertained from various persons who were on 
the spot, and from Colonel Cameron himself, the truth of this most pain- 
ful affair.—I have the honour to be, Sir, Perry aND MELFORT. 
2 Upper Belgrave-street, April 20. 
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FAYE ARTS.—Williams, Stevens, Williams & Co., Printsellers, 
363 BROADWAY, have much pleasure in announcing that on and afier Monday next, May 
44, they will exhib.t a series of Seven most Exquisite paintings, representing ° 
“DOGS AND THEIR GAME,” 
By the Celebra‘ed Ricuarp ANSDELL. 
The.e remarkable works will remain on view or a very limited period, from 9 A.M. to6P.M., 
J. 








OUPIL & CO., have now published ** The Madonna and Child,” 

a Line Fograving, by HENRIQUeEL DuPont, aiter a drawing by Kaphael, never hitherto 
aved. . Price $3 75. 

HE DEAD CHRIST.—Line Engraving, by Josu. Keizer, after the well-known painting by 
Ary Scheffer. Price $5. 

THE SPEAKING LIKENESS.—By Ercuens, after Schlessinger, one of the most attractive 

prints ever published. Price $4. 
Also, a la ge assortment of French and German Engravings, Picture-Frames, Mirrors, Looking 


FINE ART GALLERY, No. 366 Broadway, N. Y. 


~ Glasses, Artists’ Materials, 4c 
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UCKLEY’S SERENADERS, 539 Broadway.—Monday Even’g. 
MAY 2ist. First night of a Grand New Burlesque on the Upera of 


NORMA. 
(In Waite Faces.) 
ETHIOPIAN MINSTRBLASY. * 
Concert commences at 8o0’clock. Tickets 25 cents. Reserved seats, 50 cents. 


Preeeding the Opera, 





GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 47% Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Street. Ticmets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors. 


PENNE ALBION 








News from Europe. 

The Liverpool steamer of the 5th inst., arrived yesterday afternoon; 
but her mails were delivered at so late an hour that we must be content 
with the briefest summary.—From Sebastopol the accounts reach down 
to the 4th. Several brilliant skirmishes had taken place in front of the 
works, ending victoriously for the Allies. The bombardment however 
was partially discontinued, and no general assault had been attempted. 
The Russians are reported to be very numerous in the field, and it seems 
not unlikely that the Allies will march out to meet them.—An attempt 
had been made by an Italian to assassinate Louis Napoleon. He fired 
two pistol-shots at the Emperor ; happily without effect. This occurred 
in the Champs Elysées.—Consols at 883.—Dissatisfaction with the Minis- 
try becoming very general-—There is an insurrection afoot in the Uk- 
raine, and at St. Petersburg famine prices prevail. 





British North America. 

If we read the journals correctly, the effervescence of the public mind 
of Canada on public matters has in a measure cooled. It is thought pos- 
sible that the Province may survive and prosper, if the enactment for a 
change in the Legislative Council be postponed until another session. 
The same with the great project of aship-canal, designed to connect Lake 
Champlain with the St. Lawrence. It lies over until another session, 


tin one of the most severe actions ever known ; you! norship is assuredly not a sinecure in these days. May his Excellency be 


enabled to tone down to useful purposes the party-spirit that rans extra- 
vagantly bigh at the seat of his new functions ! 





Reason in all Things. 

That there ought to be reason in all things is an acknowledged axiom, 
though instances to the contrary are not wanting in the daily journals 
around us. One is very palpable ; and we feel grateful to those who fur- 
nish it, that through them there is an amusing point of view from which 
late occurrences in England may be regarded. Forced as we have been £0 
often of late to ery peceavi, when rated for our diplomatic blundering, our 
governmental fogyism, and our military disorganization, we must be per- 
mitted to laugh outright when our countrymen at home are made the 
targets for a hurricane of abuse, on account of the reception which they 
lately awarded to Louis Napoleon. The more violent, the more eloquent, 
the terms in which Englishmen have been held up to scorn and ridicule, 
the more have we been tickled at their manifest misapplication. And could 
anything be more misapplied ? Was not the spectacle a most extraordinary 
one? Has London for centuries seen one so well calculated to excite 
new and stirring emotions? The personal fortunes of the man who was 
the subject of the ovation—the historic associations linked with his name 
—the grave political interests involved in that pledge of international 
alliance—the merging of past antagonism in the hope of a future good 
understanding—why, not to multiply suggestions that are obvious to all 
the world, any one of these would warrant a profound sensation and al- 
most compel a passing homage. “ Ah, but think of his atrocious antece- 
dents!’ say some of our indignant brethren, with whom a philippic is 
the mildest form of speech, Your pardon, gentlemen ; that was not 
the occasion or the place for any such considerations. The citizens 
of the great Metropolis, who threw up their caps in honour of 
their guest, recognised in him individually the marvellous success of 
an indomitable will, and through him nationally the promise of great 
public advantage. What to them, at that moment, were the coup d’ état 
and Cayenne? Absolutely nothing. Talk of snobbishness indeed ! there 
has not been nearly so much of it displayed by the British Court, the 
Press, or the People, during this recent Imperial visit, asis shown from day 
to day by some of the most dogmatic of our revilers! How easily and 
how habitually do they forget, that the exceptional crimes of Louis Na- 
poleon are the ordinary processes of Russian justice! How quietly do 
they ignore the hopeless, rayless debasemeat of a whole nation, when they 
fall to computing how many hogsheads of Virginia tobacco or yards of 
Lowell cottons might be traded off to the serfs of the Czar! How tole- 
rant are they of those permanent institutions, the Knout and Siberia, 
and of the unutterable degradation that these typify, when they coolly 
adjust the balance of their sympathies! One might really suppose from 
the lofty style in which these doughty journalists come down upon the Lon- 
doners, that a Bonaparte riding in peace through the Capital of the an- 
cient foe of his race was a very ordinary sight indeed. Perhaps they 
think it more creditable to record that this city of New York was, on 
Tuesday last—to use their own expression—* wild with excitement,” on 
account of a new episode in the bloody quarrels of a gang of pot-house 
bullies! 





The Regeneration of Central America Deferred. 


The Fates and the United States’ Marshals have still the vantage of 
Messrs. Kinney and Fabens. These latter gentlemen having scraped their 
way through the interpretation of the Neutrality Laws in this District, 
and having been left to their expeditionary devices, with a merely nominal 
security at stake for their future appearance, if required—it was expected 
that by this time they would have been bowling down the coast towards 
Nicaragua, with their ploughs and harrows snugly stowed away in the 
hold of their vessel, and their rifles and revolvers handily stacked in the 
tween decks. But Senor Marcoleta is a persevering man ; and not ap- 
preciating the pacific intentions of the would-be colonizers, he mistrusts 
what is called the Anglo-Saxon spirit of enterprise. Hence, being baffled 
in New York, he bas turned his attention to one of the fleet destined for 
the invasion of his country, that chanced to be in process of equipment 
at Philadelphia. Not to make a long story of it, Colonel Kinney has 
been there held to bail in the sum of $4,500, to answer the charge grow- 
ing out of this portion of his preparations. It is not however apparent 
whetber the surety will be provided with the means of paying the for- 
feiture, and the Colonel be started off on his cruise, or whether the delay 
will be submitted to with a good grace. In the mean time Senor Marco- 
leta has, curiously enough, been forced by some of our contemporaries to 
change places, as it were, with the dashing Colonel, and has been himself 
dubbed a political adventurer! Mr. Fabens, of bombarding celebrity, 
seems to be kept rather more in the back-ground. He has however either 
retained, or had conveniently thrust upon him, since he was removed 
from his office of commercial agent at San Juan, such small éc/a¢ as hangs 
round that appointment.—A pretty sharp letter from the U.S. Secretary 
of State has appeared in print, notifying Mr. Fabens that he must no 
longer sail under false colours. 


Grape-Shot in Season. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that, about two months 
since, the columns of the city newspapers were crowded with details of a 
fatal and disgusting fight at a Saloon in Broadway, of the death and ob- 
sequies of the victim, of the escape of the supposed murderer, and of all 
the minutia that research could gather concerning each and all of these 
events. Poole and Baker—Baker and Poole—the changes were rung, 
until decent people were sick of the subject. It will be remembered too, 
that under a liberal offer from Mr. George Law the owner of the Grape- 


whilst the business of legislation is pushed forward rapidly with a view | shut, that fleet clipper was despatched to Palmas, one of the Canary 


to an early close of the session. But it was otherwise with the much- 
needed pecuniary advance to the embarrassed Grand Trunk Railway Com- 


Islands, in pursuit of the absconding reffian. Equal to her fame, the 


pany. The measure for relief, to the amount of £900,000 is in a success? | competitor, although the latter had a week’s start from this port. A 


ful train, and may be said to have been adopted. There was but little 
debate upon it, so general was the feeling that the Colony was committed 


to the enterprise. 


Mr. Crampton’s flying visit of twenty-four hours to Sir Edmund Head 


has set our neighbours speculating as to the cause. 


scarcely necessary to advert to the variety of subjects on which personal 
consultation between the Queen’s leading representatives on this conti- 


ment may be at once convenient and bencficial. Mr. Crampton sub- 
sequently proceeded, by way of Portland, to Nova Scotia, where also a 


conference with the Provincial authorities on the subject of enlistment, 
inter alia, may not be undesirable. Without venturing any rash sur- 
mises, we may further express our belief that a rod-and-reel settlement 
ef the annual salmon fishery question is a main object in the British 
Minister’s excursion. Few public officers are better entitled to a brief 


period of relaxation. 
Another death amongst the conductors of the Canadian press is an- 


nounced, with many expressions of sympathy and regret. Mr. Robert 


Smiley, Editor and Proprietor of that excellent paper, the Hamilton 
Spectator, is numbered with the victims of consumption. 


_ _ Lieut. Governor Darling has taken possession of his appointment at 
. Newfoundland, as successor to Mr. Ker Baillie Hamilton. From his last 


official employ ment at the Cape of Good Hope, he brings the reputation 
of an active, intelligent, and discreet public officer. A Colonial Gover- 


perverting ingenuity of counsel. 





swift craft reached her destination several days ahead of her unconscious 


vigilant look-out was established from the Island, aided by the local au- 
thorities. The result was that as the felon-bearing brig approached the 
land, she was boarded by the Grapeshot that had stood out to meet her, 
and the officers of Justice laid hold of their prey without the slightest 
It is, however, | difficulty. The seizure was made at such a distance from the shore, that 
the question of lawful jurisdiction cannot, it is said, be hereafter raised. 
The successful termination of this adventure warrants the encomiums 
passed upon the conduct of all parties engaged in it ; but we cannot be- 
lieve that a complete narrative of the voyage is requisite for the edifica- te, ana notwithatending unnsual attractions elsewhere mone > sue 
tion of our readers. There were squalls and calms and the usual concomi- c.geed antionss. ‘Tee play wae af. campes the ” Moxy Wil 
tants of such a course. So with the arrival. There was a great ferment 
at the newspaper offices, and amongst the fancy-men. For the rest, Lewis 
Baker is hard and fast in the Tombs, awaiting bis trial for murder ; and | bly isso. Mr. Hackett recognises the fact so often overlooked by artists who 
we see already that daily bulletins will be issued concerning his health, | essay this character, that Falstaff was no common bully, but a suave, well- 
state, and chances of conviction or otherwise. ‘Give him a fair trial, but | spoken man ; not a gentleman, for he was acoward and a liar, but accustomed 
be sure to hang him!” is pretty nearly the expression of public feeling | t the society of gentlemen, and well bred in consequence, This correct sug- 
in regard to the issue. This is coupled however with a full sense of the | S¢Stion of the character is ay cuteine’ 09. iene re ete = 
Law’s uncertainties—not George Law’s, but those that arise from the anélonce well enough. Butit most be coneeeE nner eee 


We are ourselves more curious tc know how far this Grapeshot affair 
may effect the next Presidency of the United States, for which the name 
of the great speculator just mentioned is handed about. It is only re- 


markable that two or three days were permitted to elapse after the Grape-' Wallack’s) impersonated good Master Slender faultlessly. 1 wish in common 


shot’s return, before the direct connection between the service rendered 
and its fitting reward was delicately broached in print. The Herald of 
yesterday says, editorially, oracularly, and prophetically : “ The qualities 
displayed by the owner of the Grapeshot on this occasion are precisely 
those which should be looked for, but which unfortunately are not always 
to be found, in the executive of this great country.” 

Provocation and Forbearance. 
Who has not read here, over and over again, long stories of outrages 
committed by haughty British cruisers on peaceful American barks, eaid 
to have been lawlessly assailed whilst pursuing their lawful voyages? 
More thea once have we cautioned our readers against putting implicit 
faith in these “‘ tales for the marines ;” and now, in proof that some such 
caution may not be misplaced, we beg reference to a very carious state- 
ment in another column, addressed by the mate of an American vessel to 
the Evening Post of this city. The heading is our own, however ; for 
our contemporary thinks it right to entitle, in capital letters, this pro- 
test against an allegation falsely made, “ An Alleged Outrage by 
British Craiser.” In regard to other journals—the Daily Times has no 
remark to make concerning it, but simply calls it “ An Exciting Ren- 
contre.” The Herald looks editorially upon it as an excuse for the 
“ sharp action” (!) of the British Naval officer. The Tribune, on the con- 
trary, does justice to all parties, and takes the same view of it as we do. 
But without wasting words on this matter of the title or heading (which 
stands above as “ Outrageous Conduct of an American Shipmaster”’) we 
beg the reader not to pass it unnoticed. It is so unusual to find the mate 
of a small craft having the manliness to stand out against the evil infiu- 
ences of a brute of a Captain, and it is so creditable to a naval officer to 
find him proffering assistance where he had been rebaffed with insult, that 
the little story has peculiar freshness. As for Capt. Wardle of the Bay 
City, we know not what to say of him, unless it be that he is a sort of sea- 
hog, ignorant alike of his duties to his owners and his crew, and a dis- 
grace to the noble flag under which he makes a fool of himself. 





The Schoolmaster Slightly Abroad. 

We cannot be too grateful to the V. Y. Daily Times, for the wateb- 
fal care bestowed by it upon everything great or small that concerns the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Cabinet secrets, Crimean 
miemanagement, the morals of a cavalry officer, or the erroneous father- 
ing of a quotation—nothing escapes its vigilant supervision. Thus 
therefore, on Tuesday last, the journal in question administered the rod 
to the British Commissariat department in one column, and in another 
rebuked ourselves. We can’t indeed undertake to defend the public ser- 
vice ; but have no objection to acknowledge our own errors. Here are 
the words of our corrector, under the heading of “ Misplaced Ideas :” 


The Albion of last week, in alluding to Louis Napoleon’s imperial dinner, 
dated at Windsor Castle, says: ‘‘ By the way, if Sydney Smith’s idea of the 
future New Zealander musing, some day, over the deserted ruins of London 
should be realised,” &c. But this was not one of Sydney Smith’s ideas. The 
author who has amplified it most eloquently, and who gawely gets the credit 
of having first used it, is Macaulay, the Historian. It has beer so often quoted 
that its being attributed to ene ae is the more remarkable. But the 
true author of the idea, is Kirke ite, who amplified it in a manner very 
similar to that in which it has been done by Macaulay. 


An anecdote too well known to be cited, respecting New Zealand can- 
nibals and “cold missionary ” had certainly so connected in the writer’s 
mind Sydney Smith with our Antipodean brethren, that he inadvertently 
put the saddle on the wrong horse. It is however rather too bad to make our 
blunder worse than it was. We spoke of the Imperial “decree,” not the 
Imperial ‘‘ dinner” as the Times hath it. But as we desire to find an 
excuse for the harmless error of a contemporary, we attribute this “ mis- 

placed. idea.” to the influence of that. same “side-board ” anecdote to 
which allusion has already been made. “ Dinner” came to mind more 
naturally than “‘ decree,” when Sydney Smith and the Australasians were 
mentioned.—Farthermore, and in reference to the divided honours of 
Macaulay and Kirke White, we will endeavour at our leisure to master 
the difference between an “author ”’ and a “ true author,’’ as the Times 
very subtly marks it. 

After all, this isa small matter ; nor should we have thought it worth 
attention, but for the opportunity it affords us for expressing at once sur- 
prise and regret at the sy.Jematic course of the V. YF. Daily Times. 
During the existence of profound peace between the United States and 
Great Britain, with commercial transactions of enormous value continu- 
ously pending between the two countries, and with a disposition amongst 
the wisest men on both sides of the Atlantic to cultivate the friendliest rela- 
tionship, and to reap fully the benefits of a still closer intimacy—here we 
have a newspaper apparently commissioned to sow daily the seeds of discord. 
It is not to running comments on public events that we would take ex- 
ception, nor to the severe handling that these must often receive at the 
hands of American commentators. We are not thin skinned on this point 
nor addicted, ourselves, to flattering our authorities at home. But that 
which does astonish us is, that any paper, not being Irish, can harp so 
unceasingly upon the same strings, and not perceive that it is at once 
wearying its readers and compromising its own respectability. During 
this present month of May, in fourteen successive days there have ap- 
peared in its columns nine gratuitous anti-English tirades. It is not our 
intention to probe into the motives that can suggest such ceaseless anti- 
pathy, or to protest seriously against it. It is obviously a matter of feel- 
ing. But we may be allowed to marvel. Readers of the Dai/y Times 
cannot possibly suppose that their enlightenment or entertainment is in- 
tended. To presume that a sense of public duty dictates all this carping 
and fault-finding, would be at the same time no less absurd. 





Mr. Boker’s Ode to England. 

In copying into last week’s Albion a portion of this joint invective and 
invocation, we inadvertently credited it to a wrong source. It was origi- 
nally contributed te the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin ; and we take 
this opportunity of correcting the error. Let us now add that it cost us 
something of a pang to aid in circulating such a composition amongst 
British readers, although its poetic exaggerations were obvious enough. 
But if Mr. Boker speaks harshly. he speaks nobly and with earnest goed- 
will ; nor are these the times for squeamishness about rough lessone. 





Oranta. 


On Monday evening Mr. James H. Hackett opened the Metropolitan Thea- 


with the lessee as Fat Jack, and a host of old favourites and new ditto in the 
minor characters. Of Mr. Hackett’s Falsta/f 1 need say but little. It has the 
reputation of being the best on the modern stage, and in some respects proba- 


larly to one accustomed to the unctuousness of Mr, Burton’s Falstaff. The latter 
possesses a physique calculated “ to lard the lean earth,” and to justify all the 
hard epithets applied to him. Mr. Hackett on the contrary is obviously ‘‘ made 
up,” and is large and jolly, only where cotton makes him so. Mr. Morris Bar- 
nett gave a quiet version of Dr. Caius, and Mr. Charles Walcot (formerly of 
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with hundreds of others, that Mr. Hackett would undertake a regular cam- Bonnefte and our vessel. A similar circumstance took place shortly | vedly popular commander of the Humboldt, takes charge of her.—— 


paign at this house, instead of an experimental one. Experienced and liberal 
management always meets with its reward; but an experiment with bad 
adjancts of scenery, costumes, &c., is very likely to prove unsatisfactory. 
A vaudeville and ballet company is positively wanted in New York. 


after leaving Pernambuco, with the U.S. sloop-of-war Decatur, Capt.War- | 
dle refusing to show his colours, although they were bent on some time be. | 
fore we spoke ber, and barely consentiog to have them displayed from the | 
mizen rigging. No guns, however, were fired. I make no comment on the 

affair between the Bonnette and our vessel, but leave it to the judgment of 


The Golden Age, the crack steamer of the Pacific, has been wrecked on 
a sunken reef, off Quicara. She was bound to Panama from San Fran- 
cisco, with 800 passengers on board. Owing to the admirable conduct 
of Capt. Watkins who commanded her, the lives of allwere saved. Ano- 
ther steamer bound up the coast, with her own complement of 800, 


That excellently discreet actor, Mr. BE. L. Davenport, made his first appear- whoever reads this account, whether there is the slightest ground for sup- | brought the wrecked passengers back to Panama, Sixteen hundred on 
ance, this season, at the Broadway Theatre on Monday evening. A new play | posing that the commander of the cruiser perpetrated an outrage or | board one ship!——The third Cricket match between Canada and New 


called “ Love and Loyalty” was produced for the occasion. It was deservedly 
successful, and will have arun. The incident on which this play is founded 
does not possess much novelty. A cavalier loves the daughter of a crop-eared 
Puritan, and thus becomes involved in a struggle between Love and Loyalty. 
A picturesque ruffian with an accommodating dagger tries to bring things to 4 
point, but without any serious consequences. The cavalier himself comes out 


triumphantly—through a secret door, and from a great cloak—declaring him- | to sigan which has been the cause of much trouble and unjust suffering to 


self to be “‘ Marston,” which of course satisfies everybody. There is enough of 
plot, and not too much, in this drama ; plenty of good sterling situations, and 
a dialogue abounding in metaphor and literary brillianoy. In every respect it | 
is the best drama of the season. I am sorry it has not been placed on the stage | 
carefully, for it deserves and would have repaid the management's liberality. | 

Mr. Davenport, as the hero of the piece, fully sustained the enviable reputa- | 
tion he has already achieved. After recent experience of purely physical acting, 
it is perfectly delightful to listen toa gentleman who disregards stage tradi. | 
tions, and trusts entirely to his mental perception of character for his best 
effects. Marston is a part susceptible of judicious treatment, and it re-| 
ceives ample justice. Still it is not one that affords the critic an opportunity of 
enlarging on the merits of the actor. Miss Fanny Vining as the Puritan heroine 
seconded Mr. Davenport's best efforts in a highly creditable manner—but was 
nevertheless a trifle too stagey and professioual. Such aclever couple, however, 
deserve encouragement, and much better houses than they attract at present. 

I am in arrear with a farce called “Take that Girl Away” produced at Bur 
ton’s on Monday. Excepting this and the pieces referred to above, there has 
been no novelty. ALVA. 


——+ 


pAusic. 


After a world of negotiations, quarrels, announcements, incipient law-suits, 
and the like, we have now to announce an arrangement positively made, un- 
der which the Academy of Masic will be ceded, next week, to Madame La 
Grange and her troupe. Monday will be the opening night, when “ Lucia” 
will be given, to introduce the new Tenor.—The late occupants proceed to 
Boston. 

Tue Benerir Concert To Mr. E1sreip.—This Concert, in which the Phil- 
harmonic Society pays a deserved tribute of respect to its long-time Conductor, 
is to be given this evening at Niblo’s Garden. The programme is unusually 
attractive; and we are glad to say that Mr. Eisfeld bimself, miraculously re- 
covered from a dangerous illness, will do the honours of the occasion and re- 
sume his baton for the nonce. 


OUTRAGEOUS CONDUCT OF AN AMERICAN SHIP-MASTER, 


Rio pE JANEIRO, March 36th, 1855. 
To the Editor of the Evening Post : 


Sir: Having perceived from an abstract from the Providence Journal, 
published in the New York Hera/d, that the circumstance of the Ameri- 
can steamer (schooner?) Bay City having been obliged to heave to and 
be overbauled by H. B. M. cruiser Bonnette, ( Bonetta, brigantine, 3 guns, 
since returned home and paid off,) has been put before the public in a 
manner to produce the impression that that act was performed in a mere 
spirit of wanton outrage. and as that is what Captain Wardle, of the Bay 
City, endeavoured to do on ber arrival here, and in consequence of my 
refusal to sign at the United States Consulate the declaration of outrage, 
I have suffered imprisonment and much persecution, to the great detri- 
ment of my health. I shall proceed to give you a concise statement of 
what actually took place between the Bay City and the Bitish cruiser. 
[Abstract from a log on board the Bay City—-Tuesday Aug. 29th, 4 a. m., be- 

ing in lat. 23 10, lon. 38 40 (on a voyage to Sanfrancisco), bore up fur Rio 

Janeiro, in consequnce of tke rudder not being in a safe state.] 

Wepnespay, August 30th—Sea time, 30 minutes Pp. m.— Latitgde 23 
18, longitude 41.—A brigantine hove in sight about a point on the lee 
bow, distance about six miles, running before the wind. Shortly after- 
wards she was observed to haul her wind and bear up towards us, show- 
ing and English ensign at her peak. After waiting a sufficiently reasou- 
abie time, and no response or acknowledgemeut made on board of our 
vessel, a blank gun was fired from the brigantine. Capt. Wardle then 
came on deck, and swore that be would hoist no colours. The brigantine, 
evidently a British cruiser, continued to bear towards as, firing at inter- 
vals three or more guns, until abeam of us, distant two miles, when she 
fired a shotted gun, the shot falling short of us about a quarter of a mile. 

Our crew became very much excited at this, and gave utterance to | 
some expressions about the colours being hoisted, requesting to know if 
Capt. Wardle wished the Englishman to sink us or cause some one to be 
burt. 1 repeated these things to Capt. Wardle. He replied that he 
would be damned if he’d be ruled by a Limejuicer, and that if the cruiser 
fired into us, it would be the best voyage he or any of us made. Some 
twenty minutes passed when another shot was fired. I told Capt. War- 
dle it would be better to show our colours, for in case anything should 
take place, the crew would go against him, as they now were much in- 
clined to display the flag without awaiting orders. Capt Wardle appear- 
ed to become much excited at this, and turned very pale. He nodded 
his assent to the showing of our colours, six guns having already been 
fired by the British cruiser. However, on endeavouring to hoist the en- 
sign the halyards parted, and ere this could be remedied the cruiser, now 
in our wake, *bout ship, and while in stays fired another gun, (the 7th) 
which coming rather close, the man at the wheel ran forward. On send- 
ing another in his place, Capt. Wardle gave orders to put the helm up, 
and wearing the ship we ran down to the brigantine. 

On coming up to her we rounded to about two or three cables length 
to windward, with our jibsheet to windward, but we did not bring our 
vessel to the wind, continuing to run some two points off, making a course 
athwart the cruiser’s bows. We were hailed and ordered to heave to. 
Capt. Wardle replied, asking the commander of the cruiser what he wanted? 
** Want you to heave to.’’ Capt. Wardle said he was hove to, The brigan- 
tine began to drop astern, when she fired another shot across our bows, upon 
which, and not till then, did Capt. Wardle issue orders to heave our ves- 
sel to. This was done at once. We were again hailed from the brigan- 
tine. The commander informed us that he was going to send his boat on 
board, which he presently did, Capt. Wardle not suffering us to show him 
the usual civilities of a ship’s gangway. On coming on board, the 
commander of the cruiser wished to know who was captain ov board of us. 
Captain Wardle replied he was the man. ‘ Why did you not hoist your 
colours? It would have saved all this trouble. Our nation is at war, 
and we have been informed that Russian privateers have been fitting out 
in the Gulf for this coast. Your singular conduct has led me to suspect 
you may be one of.them, and consequently I cannot consider you as 
Americans until I see your papers.”’ 

Capt. Wardle then said, “ what are you blowing about? I have been 
in the Navy as well as you, and know all about it. I only wish you had 
fired into me ; it would have been the best voyage I ever made. How- 
ever, you now see my flag. Get out of my vessel as soon as you can.” 
The English Captain said “ you must be drunk, sir, to carry on so. Had 
it been any other nation you would have had a mast taken out of you; 
but I was afraid of hurting some poor fellow. 

“TI refrained from throwing my shot aboard of you. I now must see 
your papers, Captain.”” The papers were produced. Capt. Wardle said 
our vessel was in a sinking condition, having two butts started, and the 
men all fagged out at the pumps, so that he had something else to do be- 
sides hoisting colours to every one—that be would report bim (the Eog- 
lish officer,) to the Admiral in Rio. The Englishman said he would en- 
ter the affair in our log-book if he wished it, which was done as follows: 

August 29 boarded sch. Bay City, after firing four shot wide of her to in- 
duce her to heave to and allow us to close, which I was desirous of doing, sus- 

pecting her to be a Russian privateer under A merican colours. 

CuHaries WEEKE, Lieut. Commanding. 
* The Englishman said I will give you some men to reach port with. 
Capt. Wardle replied I don’t want your men. My men are paid for work 
and they have got to do it until I reach port. The English Captain sent 
his men to assist us to make sail, then left us. 

The cruiser kept company with us uatil we reached Rio de Janeiro— 
actually thinking we were ina sinking condition, which a reference to 
the log will prove not to have been the case. The day after boarding us 
we were again hailed by the commander of the cruiser, inguiring if he 
could reader us any assistance, and should any change take p through 
the night to show a light and he would come to us. Nothing of farther 











| used to stain the cheeks of the ladies of Arabia 950 years ago. It still 


| not. 


handsome, and that he evidently had hopes of obtaining that result on 

arriving here, as soon after our arrival to this port, he ordered myself, the 
second mate, on shore to the consul, where we were requested to sign an 
, indictment of outrage against Capt. Weeke, of the Bonnette ; the refusal 
myself, as I can prove, should occasion require it. I trust you will en- 
lighten those who may be misled by other statements of the affair, and 
believe me, yours gratefully, Tuomas Macran, 

Mate schr. Bay City. 


——_————_ 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Mr. John Ball, Under-Secretary for the Colonies, was formerly the As- 
sistant Commissioner of Poor-lawsin Ireland.——Mr. Samuel Rogers, the 
poet, is greatly improved ia health, and is now enabled to take car- 
riage airings daily. The venerable poet enters on his 93rd year in July 
next.——Castle Menzies, N. B., and the right to the shooting have been 
let to an Indian prince for two seasons. His nameis Dhuld Sing, and he 
is a convert to the Christian religion.——Alcohol was first invented and 


reddens portions of the human face.——The town of Broussa has again 
suffered severely from further shocks ofeartbquake. There were no fewer 
than 150 shocks.——In return for the splendid tiara, value about 2,000,000 
reals, recently presented to the Pope by the Queen of Spain, his Holiness 
has sent her Majesty the body of St. Felix the Martyr——The Emperor 
of tbe French has offered 1000 guineas, open to Great Britain and Ire- 
land, for a perfect broke charger for the Empress. He must he thorough- 
bred, quiet with troops, and stand fire-——Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, has resigned the Professorship of Moral Theology, or 
Casuistical Divinity, which he had held since the year 1838.——In the 
original French translation of ‘Guy Mannering” the “ prodigious Do- 
minie” is called “un ministre assassin,’ a literal rendering of the 
“ stickit minister ;”’ and again, in the same novel, when Dandie Din- 
mont is told that “ it bas just chappit aucht on the Tron,’’ the tran- 
slator has rendered it “‘ i/ est huit heures, et le roi est sur son trone.”’ 
——Gen. Annenkoff has been appointed Gov.-general of New Russia and 
Bessarabia. The gen. discharged the duties of the post until lately under 
Prince Woronzoff.——During a period of one hundred and thirty-eight 
years the first-born of the Austrian Royal Family has —— been a girl. 
——The landscape by the English artist, Boddington, in the late exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design, was gained as a prize in one of the 
British Art lotteries——Cardinal Oppigori, who is just dead at Bologna, 
received the cardinal’s hat in 1804 from the bands of Pius lV. He was 
the oldest member of the sacred college, and had been Archbishop of 
Bologna for'the last fifty-two years ——A fifth of the bees in France have 
been killed by the severity of the winter, and much of the honey was so 
severely frozen as to be spoiled.——A large number of caverns, contain- 
ing abundance of guano, have been discovered in the island of Sardinia. 
The samples sent over to Turin to be analysed are said to have proved 
equal to the best quality of American guano.——Lord and Lady Charles 
Wellesley and their youthful family reside at Conholt Park, near Andover. 
We regret to learn the eyesight of his Lordship is considered irretrieva- 
bly lost.——Miss Nightingale’s marriage with a distinguished member of 
the medical staff at Scutari, is ramoured.——Victor Hugo and his sons 
are engaged in writing a work descriptive of the history, customs, and 
scenery of Jersey.——The Empress Eugénie, on visiting the Guildhall of 
London, was neatly and gracefully attired in a light green silk dress, 
with rich white lace flounces, a white lace shaw], and a plain white bon- 
net, with no ribbons or flowers upon the outside, and having only two 
small green bows in the front——The Great West has to answer for 
many stories. Here is one of the latest. A candidate for the county 
clerk in Texas offered to register marriages for nothing. His opponent 
undismayed, promised to do the same aud throw a cradle in.——In June 
a small iron steamer will commence to ply on Loch Tay. It will per- 
form two trips from either end of the lake in a day.——Eugene Sue has 
been attacked by opthalmia, and is threatened with total loss of sight. 








——A governor in Ceylon, thoroughly mnprognaies with the spirit of the 
British constitution, impannelled a jury of Mussulmans, on a man found 
drowned, and they returned the solemn and significant verdict, ‘“ His 
time was come.’”’—-—A marriage took place lately at the British embassy, 
Paris, between the only daughier of Sir Howard Elphiastone, Bart., aud 
Lt.-Col. Patton, of the 74th Highlanders. Sir H. L. Bulwer, G.C.B., was 
amongst the guests——-A husband thus announces the departure from 
his bed and board of his dearly beloved: ‘“‘ My wife Anna Maria has 
strayed or been stolen. Whoever returns her will get his head broke. 
As for trusting her, anybody can do as he sees fit; for as I never pay 
my own debts, it is not at all likely that I shall pay hers.”—— 
Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, of Ardgowan, has offered himself as a candi- 
date for the representation of Renfrewshire, vacant by the retirement of 
Colonel Mure, of Caldwell——Sir Roderick I. Murchison, F. R. S., has 
consented to be nominated as the successor of the late Sir Henry T. De 
la Beche.——M. Bilault, Minister of the Interior, has refused to author- 
ize the introduction of bull fights into Paris during the time of the Ex- 
hibition ——The sudden death of Mr. George de Boscow Attwood, the 
respected secretary of the Bank of British North America, was on Tues- 
day, (the 26th ult., says a London paper of the next day) a subject of 
conversation and regret in the monied and commercial circles of the City. 
It appears that Mr. Attwood fell down dead when reading over to the 
Board of Directors, some minutes connected with the affairs of the estab 
lishment.——The steamer Atlantic, hence for Liverpool on Wednesday 
last, carried out nearly two millions of dollars in specie——In some parts 
of the West, it is said that the scurvy is prevailing to a considerable ex- 
tent. Itis attributed to the deficiency in vegetable food for the last 
eight months——A temporary injunction against the use of Castle Gar- 
den as an emigrant depot has been granted.——Capt. Ingraham. of the 
St. Louis, has declined the honour of a public dinner, tendered him by 
the Philadelphians——The N. Y. and New Haven R. R. Company is 
made legally liable for the spurious stock issued to innocent holders by 
its late swindling President and Transfer Agent. The principle estab- 
lished is a sound one.——-Two young doctors from Columbus, Ohio, have 
just gone to Russia, in order to enter the Czar’s service. There is no ac- 
counting for tastes ; but Young America must muzzle its tongue.——Mr. 
C. Mathews has accepted an engagement as actor and stage-manager with 
Mr. Smith, at Drury Lane.——A rail-road tannel beneath the Straits .of 
Dover is still talked-of— Whilst Mr. Layard is doing battle with the Go- 
verament, Assyrian relics, exhumed at his suggestion, are frequently ar- 
riving at the British Museum.——“ Prospecting’”’ for gold veins is now 
the mode in Arkansas.——Frosted potatoes may be rendered as good as 
ever by being soaked for about ten minutes in salt and water previous to 
boiling.——Wombwell’s famous menagerie was recently sold in London 
for a mere song.——In consequence of a duel which recently took place 
at Madrid, Spain, between two newspaper writers, the journalists of that 
city have decided that a tribunal of honour, consisting of five members, | 
shall be nominated every month, to decide on and arrange all personal | 
disputes which may arise between gentlemen of the press in that city. —— 
There are some very clever paintings of dogs, by Ansdell, the English 
artist, on show at 353 Broadway.——That pleasant sea-side retreat, 
the Pavilion at Rockaway, will be opened to the public on the 20th of 
next month. It remains under the able management of the owners, the 
Messrs. Bainbridge.——NMr. Hincks and his son were lately thrown from 
a carriage in the neighbourhood of Quebec. The ex-premier excaped 
with slight injury. His son, a young man of twenty, had the misfortune 
to break both his legs, By the last accounts, we are glad to learn that 





he is considered in a fair way towards recovery.-—-Tne railway bridge | 
over the Chaudiére is just now one of the themes of praise and congratu- | 
lation in the Canadian newspapers———The water in the basin under the | 
Crystal Palace up-town, was frozen during the winter into a solid mass | 
of ice. The gold-fish, however, survived, and now are thriving, though | 
with tarnished scales——Irish emigration to Canada, this season, has | 
commenced with dull prospects. Labour is ia demand.——The clipper- | 
ship, Eliza Mary, Capt. Gaskin, of 832 tons, built at Kingston, attracts | 
much notice at Muntreal_—There is some confusion at the Canadian | 
Custom houses ia levying duty on the packages that contain goods en- 

tering free under the recent Reciprocity treaty. The journals ridicule | 
the uncertainty and irregularity that prevail, and call for an entire sup- | 
pression of the charge. It is a second edition of the late cow and milk 

question. The cow crossed the border free; the milk was taxed--—- | 
Want of seed and agricultural food is complained of ia some districts of 





interest occarred before our arrival in Kio. 
This is a plaia statement of what took place between the British cruiser 





Lower Canada.——The fine new steamer 4rago of the Havre line, is to 
sail on her maiden voyage on the 2nd of June. Capt. Lines, the deser- 


| York is to be played at Niagara.—Trouble is anticipated between the 
| I will merely remark that apparently Capt. Wardle had great hope of | het : hg 
' getting “ hit,” so that a good claim might be instituted, which would pay | 


Mormors and the United States troops and authorities.——A new Jewish 
Hospital was inaugurated on Thursday with grand ceremonies.——The 
Toronto (C. W.) Leader says, pleasantly enough, that the Governor Ge- 
neral cannot give bis consent to the Prohibitory Liquor bill. His in- 
structions are “ to reserve for the signification of the Queen’s pleasure 
every bill of an extraordinary or unusual nature.” The new Mayor of 
Cincinnati is rivalling Mayor Wood in the thoroughness with which he is 
enforcing law, particularly with respect to the observance of the Sab- 
bath.——The State of Indiana has passed a statute prohibiting the orga- 
nization of secret societies, the object of which is to deprive any one of 
his political or religious rights. ——The Income of the Toronto University 
and Upper Canada College, as reported to the Legislature, amounts to 
$75,200 per annum.——Six sisters, were recently married on the sawe 
night, at their house in Somerset county, Pa. 


Navy. 


We have not thought it necessary to follow the movements of the Baltic 
Squadron, on its approach to the edge of the ice, and in its hovering around 
Danish Kiel, Swedish Landscrona, and other ports. Now that war is the order 
of the day, incessant allusions to ‘‘ our magnificent fleet” become rather tame 
reading. When blows are active or blockades effective, we will not fail to re- 
port them. It seems, however, that the Russians are desirous of giving our 
naval officers an easy summer’s work of it. They have effectua!ly dammed-up 
their ships of war at Helsingfors and Cronstadt ; and are rendering their com- 
mercial ports inaccessible for the ordinary purposes of trade. 

With respect to future proceedings against the Russian settlements on the coast 
of Asia, we are glad to perceive symptoms of co-operation between our East 
India and Pacific Admirals. The Sybille, 40, sailed at the end of January from 
Singapore for Hong-Kong, whence she was to proceed to Petropaulofski. We 
have no news yet of Admiral Bruce’s final departure fiom any of the South 
American Pacific ports ; but we note that sundry French as well as British men- 
of-war are gathering for the expedition Northwards. 


Army. 


AUGMENTATION OF THE RoyaL ARTILLERY.—A general order has been 
issued from the Deputy-Adjutant-General’s office, Woolwich, stating that 
the Government has sanctioned an augmentation to the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery from the Ist of April, 1855, of one battalion, to be numbered 
the 14th, and to consist of the following establishment :—Staff—l1 Col.- 
Commandant, 2 Cols., 3 Lt-Cols.,1 Lt-Cols. on Major’s pay, 1 Adj., 1 Qtmr., 
1 Serg-Maj., 1 Qimr-Serg., 1 Rec-Serg. Eight Companies—8 Captains, 
8 Sec. Captains, 24 Lieuts., 8 Company-Sergs., 40 Sergs., 40 Corps., 40 
bombs., 1,008 gunners and drivers, and 16 trumpeters.—Within the last 
two months no less than ten whole companies of artillery have sailed for 
the Crimea, and many of them have already arrived at the seat of war. 
Last week, (says a London paper of the 21st ult.,) 5000 infantry left the 
shores of the United Kingdom to reinforce our battalions in the Crimea. 
Early in May there will be full 6000 British cavalry at the seat of war. 











Our Inpian ARmy,—A hundred years ago the East India Company had 
not a thousand men in their pay, including even the troops of native 
princes who were favourable to Englishmen baving a footing in the coun 
try. Now the whole Anglo-Indian army, including the thirty regiments 
of the royal army doing duty in various parts of Hindostan, amounts to 
no fewer than 289,529 men of all arms. To these may be added—first, 
the Native contingents, commanded by English officers, which number 
32,211 ;—secondly, Native contingents, (not so commanded, but equally 
available for service,) which number 4000 fighting men—and thirdly, the 
armies of native princes, many of which are at the service of the East 
Indian government when required, and which number 12,962 artillery, 
68,303 cavalry, and 317,653 infantry. Addall these figures together, and 
we shall have a total of 724,758 fighting men at the disposal of the Bast 
India Company.—London Paper. (All this last named native contin- 
gent may be set down as very doubtful.) —Ed. 4b. 


Obituary. 


Mr. Herrres.—The right Hon. Charles Herries died on the 24th ult., 
at St. Julian’s, near Sevenoaks. He was in his 77th year. Mr. Herries 
was educated at the University of Leipsic, and was private secretary to 
Mr. Perceval during the greater part of his administration, dud filled the 
office of commissary-in-chief and auditor of the civil list. He was secre- 
tary to the treasury from 1823 till September, 1827; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from the latter date till January, 1828 ; was master of the mint 
from 1828 till 1830; and president of the board of trade from February 
to November, 1830 ; was secretary at war from December, 1834, to April, 
1835; and president of the board of control from March till December, 
1852. He sat for Harwich from 1823 till 1841, when he was an uosuccess- 
ful candidate for Ipswich ; and was returned for Stamford in 1847, from 
which he retired about a year ago. 





Mason Gra#me.—Major George Drummond Graeme, K. H., of Inchbra- 
kie, Perth, died oa the 20th March, at Tours, ia France. He was second 
son of the late George Graeme, of Inchbrakie, Capt. 72ad Highlanders, 
who was wounded at the siege of Gibraltar, and grandson of Patrick 
Graeme, of Inchbrakie, Captain in the Dutch Service, who was served 
heir to Patrick, first of Inchbrakie, second son of William, first Earl of 
Montrose, slain at Flodden field.—Major Grame, served with reputation 
in the 2nd battalion King’s German Legion, andin the Havoverian Guard, 
having been present with the former distinguished corps through a long 
series of battles and skirmishes ; and having, at Waterloo, made himself 
conspicuous in the defence of La Haye Sainte, from the roof of which he 
kept in check (with a handful of rifles, and until he fell wounded) the re- 
peated charges of the Emperor’s Cuirassiers, the corpses of his friends in 
arms forming a breastwork around. The broken down wall borne in the 
shield of the ancient family of Graeme is of significant notoriety ; it was 
originally granted to an ancestor—in allusion to the prowess of the re- 
nowned progenitor who governed Scotland during the minority of his 
stepson, Eugene II., repulsed the Roman legions, and, by overthrowing 
the mighty rampart of Antoninus, immortalised his name, sv tbat to this 
day the ruins, still extant, retain the denomination of the Greme’s Dyke. 
—Major Graeme, whose death we record, married, in 1842, bis cousin, 
Marianne Jane, daughter of James, Viscount Stratbullan, and grand- 
daughter of the late Duke of Atholl, by whom he leaves issue. 

Miss Lunprn, or AvcuTerMarrnig, N. B.—This excellent lady died at her 
residence, in Edinburgh, at the age of 59,last month. The family of which 
she was the representative, is one of the oldest, and was, at one time, one ef 
the most influential in Scotland. Its possessions extended over the greater 
part of the counties of Forfar and Fife, where estates and villages are still 
called by the name of Lundie. The family can be traced up to the time 
of Malcolm Canmore, King of Scotland, the earliest period in Scottish 
family history that any documents are extant. The Lundins were, pro- 
bably, as Chalmers believes, one of those great Anglo-Norman families 
that settled in the neighbourhood of the Forth and the Tay. Iu the reign 
of William the Lion, one of his sons married the heiress of Lundin, and 
took her name with her estates. From this period the Lundias of Luan- 
din enjoyed, in uninterrupted succession, their possessions and influence 
for the long period of nearly five hundred years. Near the middle of the 
last eentury, the estates were inherited by a female, who married the 
Earl of Perth, but the estate of Auchtermairnie stijl continned in the 
possession of a younger branch of the original stock, and we hope it long 
may. Miss Lundin succeeded, in 1832, her brother, Capt. Lundin, who 
died unmarried. She is succeeded by ber sister, who is married, and has 
a large family. The arms of Lundin of Lundin were the Royal arms of 
Scotland, which they were permitted to wear, as being descended from 
Royalty. The arms of Auchtermairuie were those of the family before 
their connection with the Sovereign, and are still wora by the present 
generation. The motto “ Qam genas,” &c., shows tbat birth and power 
were their most cherished ioheritance. The estate of Lundin ia Fifeshire 
is at present owned by a large insurance company. Auchtermairaoie re- 
mains in the family. _— 

On board the transport ship Jndiana, coming home from Hospital at Scutari, 
Carrick Darby, Capt. 89th Regt.—At the Grange, Monk-town, Dublin, the Ven. 
Charles Lindsay, Archdeacon of Kildare—At Brighton, the Vi-count Lifford 
in his 72d year.—At Newburg, C. B. Miller, Esq., a subscriber to this journal 
for a period of twenty-five years. 
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New Books. 


Tus Otp Inv. By Josiah Barnes, Sen, New York. Derby.—The 
frame-work in which these slight stories are set is as ancient as story- 
telling itself. A number of travellers meet together at an old inn, and 
to beguile the time each one spins a yarn, founded on fact or fiction ; it 
matters little, which they select. In the course of the evening they reel 
off four or five, of different degrees of merit. Imagination, and the higher 
qualities of romance-writing, Mr. Barnes lacks in toto ; he is as matter- 
of-fact as the late Joseph Hume himself. Still, his stories are not with- 
out a certain degree of interest ; they are so much like actual narratives, 
We read them, just as we sometimes listen to a relation of common-place 
events, because they are natural and truthful. 

Mr Broruer’s Keerer. By Miss 4. B, Warner. New York. Ap- 
pletons.—Much can be said for, and much against the class of novels, to 
which this book belongs. Didactic and religious readers will be charmed 
with it, as they were with “ The Wide, Wide World” and “ Dollars and 
Cents ;”’ but mere novel-readers, those who love fiction for fiction’s sake, 
and not for the moral it points, will skim over its nicely-pointed pages, 
shake their heads at its sermonizing tone, and take up something written 
by worldly-minded romancer. There is indeed such a thing as being too 

,and Miss Warner’s heroines are apt to be so. Miss Rosalie, the 
« prother’s keeper,” is righteous overmuch ; the reader will not sympa- 
thise with her, unless he happen to hold the same precise and exacting 
creed as herself, and be as far lost in its mazes. We admire the good 
and the beautiful in man and woman, both in life and in books; but when 
they become puritanical and whining ; when they are incessantly lifting 
up tbeir eyes in holy horror ; when, in short, they degenerate into cant, 
we regret that the limit of such usefulness as is in them must be mate- 
rially abridged. Miss Warner seems to know but little of life, and still 
Jess of the heart and passions of man. She looks at both from an “ evan- 
gelical point of view” alone. If she be a candidate for literary fame, 
this is a misfortune, for it makes her books narrow in many respects, and 
confines their popalarity to a certain class. Notwithstanding these re- 
marks, “My Brother’s Keeper” is a pleasant book, abounding in good 
pats. The servants and children—or rather the one child, Miss Hulda 
—sre excellent. The smart country-talk of the former, and the quaint 
simplicity of the latter, are amusing and true to nature. 


Tue American Denater. By J..V.McElligott, L.L.D. Né&o York. 
Ivison & Phinney.—An extremely useful publication, full of practical 
directions for the conduct of persons associated in assemblies, meetings, 
committees, clubs, and so forth. It contains also a variety of miscella- 
neous information, adapted to the purposes of those who covet distinc- 
tion as orators. So much public-speaking is there in this country, that 
the “ Debater” ought to be widely introduced. A full-length of Daniel 
Webster—fitted to a nicety by his tailor—is the appropriate frontis- 
piece. 

Tux Most Eminent ORATORS AND STATESMEN OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Tres. By David A. Harsha, New York. Scribner.—A stately oc- 
tavo, containing biographical sketches, critical examinations, and eam- 
ples of the, highest order of eloquence. The number of great men cited 
is not large, eighteen only, of whom two belong to the classical world, 
ten to the British nation, and six to this Republic. But as all are men 
with whose name and fame the lettered and civilised public has long 
been familiar, we are not inclined to look deeply into this new tribute to 
their greatness. It is undeniable however that this theme of eloquence, 
to which—and not to statesmanship—the work is particularly addressed, 
can never be exhausted. Cicero and Demosthenes— Chatham and Web- 
ster—one goes over and over the same ground, but always with undi- 
minished zest. The author has done his part extremely well. 


ee 
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Tue Practica AmMeRiIcAN Cook Boox. By a Housekeeper. .Vew 
York. Appletons.—The old proverb that “the proof of the pudding is} 
in the eating” is entirely applicable to such a work as this. It is new, 
neat, and pocketable. Home therefore it must go ; and its value be there 
tested by the only fair judges, the cook and the housewife. We may still 
say, in advance, that a number of useful recipes of various kinds, and a 
sensible view of topics that bear generalizing, seem to characterise the 
incognita who thus desires to make herself useful. 


New Music.—We have to acknowledge the receipt of one of Mrs. He- 
mans’s Ballads, ‘‘ My Mother’s Voice,” set to music by Miss Josephine 
Braham, a grand-daughter of the great vocalist by that name. It comes 
to us from Montreal, being published there by Messrs. J. W. Herbert & 
Co. :—Also, the ‘ Doestick Scottisch,’”’ by Herr Albertsberger, dedicated 
to the witty and satirical rogue who, under the title of “ Philander Doe- 
sticks,” has been lately coursing through the journals of the Union- 
This is published by Eiward Livermore, of this city. 


Nature AND Human Nature.—By the Author of “ Sam Slick the 
Clock-Maker.’ New York. Stringer & Townsend.—The humour and 
the sagacity of Mr. Slick have so often elicited public approval, that— 
after deriving much pleasure and (we trust) some profit from reading 
this new volume from his experienced hand —we are convinced that justice 
can best be done to it by a few extracts. Two or three varied selections 
appeared in our columns of last week. Here is something on Colonial 
Affairs ; nor can it be denied that Mr. Slick speaks with considerable 
frankness. . 


“ ¢Good heavens,’ said he, ‘ Mr. Slick, I wish you was one of us.’ 
“*Thank you for the compliment,’ sais I. ‘I feel flattered, I assure 
ou ; but, excuse me, I have no such ambition. I am content to be a 
umble Yankee clockmaker. .4 Colonial Office in which there is not a 

single man that ever saw a colony, is not exactly the government te 
suitme. The moment I found my master knew less than I did, I quit 
his school, and set up for myself,’ 

“ Yes, my friend, the English want tohave the mirror held up to them ; 
but that is your business and not mine. It would be out of place for me. 
Iam a Yankee, and politics are not my line; 1 have no turn for them, 
and I don’t thiok I have the requisite knowledge of the subject for dis- 
cussing it; but you have both, and I wonder you don’t. 

“Now, Doctor, you may judge from that conversation, and the deep 
feeling it exhibits, that men’s thoughts are wandering in new channels. 
The great thing for a statesman is to direct them to the right one. I 
have said there were three courses to be considered ; first, incorporation 
with England ; secondly, independence ; thirdly, annexation. The sub- 
Ject is too large for a quarter-deck walk, so I will only say a few words 
more. Let’s begin with annexation first. The thinking, reflecting peo- 
ple among us, don’t want these provinces. We guess we are big enough 
already, and nothing but our great rivers, canals, railroads, and tele- 
gtaphs (which like skewers in a round of beef, fasten the unwieldly mass 
together,) could possibly keep us united. Without them we should fall 
to pieces, in no time. I's as much as they can do to keep all tight and 
Snug now ; but them skewers nor no others can tie a greater bulk than 
We have. Well, I don’t think colonists want to be swamped in our vast 
republic either. So their ain’t no great danger from that, unless the 
devil gets into us both, which, if a favourable chance offered, he is not 
onlikely to do. So let that pass. Secondly, as to incorporation. That 
is a grand idea, bat it is almost too grand for John Bull’s head, and a 
little grain too large for his pride. There are difficulties, and serious 
ones, in the way. It would require participation in the legislature, 
Which would involve knocking off some of the Irish brigade to make 
toom for your members ; and there would be a hurrush at that, as O'Con- 
nell used to say, that would bang Banaghar. It would also involve an 
invasion of the upper house, for colonists won’t take half a loaf now, I 
tell you ; which would make some o’ those gouty old lords fly round and 
Scream like Mother Cary’s chickens in a gale of wind; and then there 
Would be the story of the national debt, and a participation in imperial 


could adjust a scheme that would sa all; at Iéast it would satisfy 
colonists by its justice, and reconcile the peers and the people of Eng- 
land, by its expediency, for the day Great Britain parts with these colo- 
nies, depend upon it, she descends in the scale of nations most rapidly. 
India she may lose any day, for it is a government of opinien only. Aus- 
tralia will emancipate itself, ere long, but these provinces she may and 
ought to retain. 

“ Thirdly, independence. This is better for her than annexation by a 
long chalk, and better for the colonies too, if I was allowed to spend my 
opinion on it ; but if that is decided upon, something must be dove soon. 
The way ought to be prepared for it by an immediate federative and le- 
gislative union of them all. It is of no use to consult their governors, 
they don’t and they can’t know anything of the country but its roads, 
lakes, rivers, and towns ; but of the people they know nothing whatever. 
You might as well ask the steeple of a wooden church whether the sill 
that résts on the stone foundation is sound. They are too big, according 
to their own absurd notions, too small in the eyes of colonists, and too 
far removed and unbending to know anything about it. What can a man 
learn in five years, except the paiaful fact that he knew nothing when he 
came, and knows as little when he leaves. He canform a better estimate 
of himself than when he landed, and returns an humbler, but not a wiser 
man ; but that’s all his schoolin ends in. No, Sir-ee, it’s only men like 
you and me who know the ins and outs of the people here.”’ 

“ Don’t say me,” said the Doctor, “ for goodness sake, for I know no- 
thing about the inhabitants of these woods and waters, but the birds, the 
fish, and the beasts.’’ 

“ Don’t you include politicians,”’ said I, “ of all shades and colours, un- 
der the last genus? because I do, there are regular beasts of prey.” 

Well, he laughed, he said he didn’t know anything about them. 

“ Well,” sais I, “I ain’t so modest, I can tell you, for I do know. Iam 
a clockmaker, and understand machinery. I koow all about the wheels, 
pulleys, pendulum, balances, and so on, the length of the chain, and what 
is best of all, the way to wind ’em ap, set ’em a going, and make ’em 
keep time. Now, Doctor, I’ll tell you what neither the English, nor the 
Yankees, nor the colonists themselves, know anything of, and that is 
about the extent and importance of these North American provinces un- 
der British rule. Take your pencil now, and write down a few facts I 
will give you, and when you are alone meditating, just chew on ’em. 

“ First—there are four millions of square miles of territory in them, 
whereas all Europe bas but three millions some odd hundred thousands, 
and our almighty, everlastin’ United States still less than that again. 
Canada alone is equal in size to Great Britain, France and Prussia. The 
maritime provinces themselves cover a space as large as Holland, Bel- 
gium, Greece, Portugal and Switzerland, all put together. The imports 
for 1853, were between ten and eleven millions, and the exports, (ships 
sold included) between nine and ten millions. At the commencement of 
the American revolution, when we first dared the English to fight us, we 
had but two and a half, these provinces now contain nearly three, and in 
half a century will reach the enormous amount of eighteen millions of in- 
habitants. The increase of population in the States is thirty-three per 
cent., in Canada sixty-eight. The united revenue is nearly a million 
and a half, and their shipping amounts to four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand tons. 

“ Now, take these facts and see what an empire is here, surely the best 
in climate, soil, mineral, and other productions in the world, and peopled 


here are the bundle of sticks, all they want is to be well united. How 
absurd it seems to us Yankees, that England is both so ignorant and so 
blind to her own interests, as not to give her attention to this interesting 
portion of the empire, that in natural and commercial wealth is of infi- 
nitely more importance than half a dozen Wallachias and Moldavias, and 
in loyalty, intelligence, and enterprise, as far superior to turbulent Ire- 
land as it is possible for one country to surpass another. However, Doc- 
tor, it’s no affair of mine. I hate politics, and I hate talking figures. 
Sposin we try a cigar, and some white satin.” 

The views, not now broached for the first time, but put forward in plain 
and concise language, can scarcely escape the serious comments of those 
who are the most profoundly interested. We may add that the Ministry 
and Parliament at home commit a grievous blunder, in not seeing how 
gravely the interests of the mother-country are also concerned in the fu- 
ture of Northern North America. But Sam Slick touches only incident- 
ally on the future destinies of our friends and neighbours. He delights in 
matter of less solemn import. We conclude with a lively page or two, 
touching man’s best friend. 

** You are now safe,’’ said the pilot ; “it is only twelve leagues from 
Matifax, and nobody would think of looking for you here. The fact is, 
the nearer you hide, the safer you be.” 

“ Exactly,” sais I ; “‘ what you seek you can’t find, but when you aint 
looking for a thing, you are sure to stumble on it.”’ 

“If you ever want to run goods, Sir,” said he, “ the closer you go to 
the port, the better. Smugglers aint all up to this, so they seldom ap- 
proach the lion’s den, but go farther and fare worse. Now we may learn 
lessons from dumb animals. They know we reason on probabilities, and 
therefore always do what is improbable. We think them to be fools, but 
they Anow that we are. The fox sees we always look for him about his 
hole, and therefore he carries on his trade as far from it, and as near the 
poultry yard as possible. Ifa dog kills sheep, and them Newfoundland- 
ers are most uncommon fond ef mutton, I must say, he never attacks his 
neighbour’s flock, for he knows he would be suspected and had up for it, 
but sets off at night, and makes a foray like the old Scotch on the distant 
borders. 

“ He washes himself, for marks of blood is a bad sign, and returns afore 
day, and wags his tail, and runs round his master, and looks up into his 
face as innocent as you please, as much as to say, ‘Squire, here I have 
been watchin of your property all this live long night, it’s dreadful lonely 
work, I do assure you, and oh, how glad I am to.see the shine of your 
face this morning. 

* And the old boss pats his head, fairly took in, and says, ‘ that’s a 
good dog—what a faithful, honest fellow you be; you are worth your 
weight in gold.’ 

“Well, the next time he goes off on a spree in the same quarter, what 
does he see but a border dog strung up by the neck, who has been seized 
aod condemned, as many an innocent fellow has been before him on cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and he laughs and says to himself, ‘ what fools hu 
mans be ; they don’t know half as much as we dogs do.’ So he thinks it 
would be as well to shift his ground, where folks ain’t on the watch for 
sheep-stealers, and he makes a dash into a flock still further off. 

“ Them Newfoundlanders would puzzle the London detective police, I 
believe they are the most knowin’ coons in all creation, don’t you?” 

“Well, they are,’’ sais I, “‘ that’s a fact, and they have all the same 
passions and feelings we have, only they are more grateful than man is, 
and you can by kindness lay one of them under an obligation he will ne- 
ver forget as long as he lives, whereas an obligation scares a man, for 
he snorts and stares at you like a horse at an engine, and is e’en most 
sure to up heels and let you have it, like mad. The only thing about 
dogs is, they can’t bear rivals; they like to have all attention paid to 
~~ ona exclusively. I will tell you astory I had froma British Colo- 
nel. 
“ He was stationed in Nova Scotia, with his regiment, when I was a 
venden of clocks there. I met him to Windsor, at the Wilcox Inn. He 
was mightily taken with my old horse Clay, and offered me a most an 
everlastin’ long price for him: he said if I would sell him, he wouldn’t 
stand for money, for he never see such an animal in all his born days, 
and so on. But old Clay was above all price ; his ditto was never made 
yet, and I dou’t think ever will be. I had no notion to sell him, and I 
told him so, but seein’ he was dreadful disappointed, for a rich English- 
man actually thinke money will do anything and get anything, 1 told 
him if ever I parted with him, he should have him on condition he would 
keep him as long as he lived, and so on. 

* Well, it pacified him a bit, and to turn the conversation, sais I, ‘ Colo- 
nel,’ sais I, ‘what a most an almighty everlastin’ super superior New- 
foundler that is,’ a pointin to his dog ; ‘ creation,’ sais I,‘ if 1 had a regi- 
ment of such fellows, I believe I wouldn’t be afraid of the devil. My,’ 
a I, ‘what adog! would you part with him? Ide give anything for 

im. 

“T said that a purpose to show him I had as good a right to keep my 
horse as he had his long-hair gentleman. 

“* No,’ sais he, with a sort of half-smile at my ignorance in pokin’ such 
& question at him, (for a Britisher abroad thinks he has privileges no one 
else has), ‘ no, I don’t want to part with him. I want to take him to 
England with me. See, he has all the marks of the true breed ; look at 
his beautiful broad forehead, what an intellectual one it is, ain’t it? then 
see his delicate mouse-like ears, just large enough to cover the orifice, 
and that’s all.’ 

“ * Orifice,’ said I, for I hate fine words, for common use, they are like 





taxes to adjust, and so on, but none of these difficulties are insuperable. 
“A statesman with a clever head, a sound judgment, and a good heart, 


to-meetin’ clothes on week-days, cuconvenient, and look too all fired 
jam up. Sais I, ‘ what’s that when it’s fried? Idon’t know that word?’ 


by such a race, as no other country under heaven can produce. No, Sir,” 
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“ * Why, ear-hole,’ said he. 

“* Oh,’ sais I, simple-like, ‘ I take now.’ 

“ He smiled and went on. ‘ Look at the black roof of his mouth’ said 
he. ‘and do you see the dew-claw, that isa great mark? Then feel that 
tail ; that is bis rudder to steer by when swimming. It’s different from 
the tail of other dogs—the strength of that joint ee bat his 
chest, Sir, his chest. see how that is formed on purpose for diving! It is 
shaped internally like a seal’s, and then, observe the spread of that web- 
bed foot, and the power of them paddles! There are two kinds of them, 
the short and the long-haired, but I think those shaggy ones are the 
handsomest. They are very difficult to be got now of the pure breed. I 
sent to the Bay of Balls for this one. To have them in health you must 
make them stay out of doors in all weather, and keep them cool, and, 
above all, not feed them too high. Salt fish seems the best food for them, 
they are so fond of it. Singular that, ain’t it? but a dog is natural, Sir, 
and a man ain’t. 

“ «Now, you never saw a codfish at the table of a Newfoundland mer- 
chant in youg life. He thinks it smells too much of the shop. Ia fact, 
in my opinidn, the dog is the only gentleman there. The only one now 
that the Indian is extinct, who has breeding and blood in that land of 
oil, blabber, and icebergs.’ 

“ Lord, I wieb one of them had been there to have heard him, woulda’t 
he a harpooned him? that’s all. He made a considerable of a long yarn 
of it, and, as it was a text he had often ealarged on, I thought he never 
would have ended, but like other preachers when he got heated, spit on 
the slate, rub it all out, and cypher it over again. Thinks I to myself, 
I'll play you a bit, my boy. 

“* Exactly,’ says I ; ‘ there is the same difference in dogs and horses as 
there isin men. Some are noble by nature, and some vulgar; each is 
known by his breed.’ 

“ * True,’ said he, ‘ very true,’ and he’ stood up a little straighter, as if 
it did him good to hear a republican say that, for bis father was an Earl. 
‘ A very just remark,’ said be, and he eyed me all over, as if he was 
rather surprised at my penetration. 

“ « But the worst of it,’ sais I,‘ is that a high-born brute, and a high- 
bred man, are only good for one thing. A pointer will point—a blood- 
hound ran—a setter will set—a bull-dog fight—and a Newfoundlarder will 
swim ; but what else are they good for? Now a duke is a duke, and a 
devil a thing else. All you expect of him is to act and look like one; 
(and I could point out some that even don’t even do that.) If he writes a 
book, and I believe a Scotch one, by the help of bis tutor, did once; or 
makes a speech, you say, come now, that is very well for a duke, 80 
on. Well, a marquis ain't quite so high bred, and he isa little better and 
so on, downwards. When you get to an earl, why, he may be good for 
more things than one. I ain’t quite sure a cross ain’t desirable, and in 
that way that you couldn’t improve the intelligence of both horses, no- 
blemen, and dogs—don’t you think so, Sir ?’ L 

“ «Tt is natural for you,’ said he, not liking the smack of democracy 
that I threw in for fun, and looking uneasy. ‘So,’ sais he, (by way of 
turning the conversation) ‘ the sagacity of dogs is very wonderful. I 
will tell you an anecdote of this one that has surprised everybody to 
whom I have related it. 

“** Last summer my duties led me to George’s Island. I take it for 
granted you know it. It is a small island situated in the centre of the 
harbour of Halifax, has a powerful battery on it, and barracks for the ac- 
commodation of troops. There wasa pref of my regiment stationed 
there at the time. I took thisdog and a small terrier, called Tilt, in the 
boat with me. The latter was a very active little fellow that the Gene- 
ial had given me a few weeks before. He was such an amusing creature, 
that he soon became a universal favourite, and was suffered to come into 
the house, (a privilege which was never granted to this gentleman, who 
paid no regard to the appearance of his coat, which was often wet and 
dirty,) and who was therefore excluded. 

“« «The consequence was, Thunder was jealous, and would not associate 
with him, and if ever he took any liberty, he turned on him and punished 
him severely. This, however, he never presumed to doin my poemane, 
as he knew I would not suffer it, and, eochen, when they both accom- 
panied me in my walks, the big dog contented himself with treating the 
other with perfect indifference andcontempt. Upon this occasion, Than- 
der lay down in the boat, and composed himself to sleep, while the little 
fellow, who was full of life and animation, and appeared as if he did not 
know what it was to close his eyes, sat up, looked over the gunwale, and 
seemed to enjoy the thing uncommonly. He watched the motions of the 
men, as if he understood what was required of them, and was anxious 
they should acquit themselves properly. 

* « He knew,’ said I, ‘ it was what sailors call the dog-w1tch.’ 

“6 vot goods, said he, but looking all the time as if he thought the 
interruption very bad.” 

‘* After having made my inspection, I returned to the boat, for the 
purpose of recrossing to the town, when I missed the terrier. Thunder 
was close at my heels, and when I whistled for tbe other, wagged his tail 
and looked up into my face, as if he would say, never mind that foolish 
dog, I am here, and that is enough, or is there anything you want me to 

0 

“ ¢ After calling in vain, I went back to the barracks, and inquired of 
the men for Tilt, but no one appeared to have seen him, or noticed his 
motions. 

“ * After perambulating the little island in vain, I happened to ask the 
sentry if he knew where he was. 

“ ¢ Yes, sir,’ said he, ‘he is buried in the beach.’ 

“ «Buried in the beach,’ said I, with great anger, ‘who dared to kill 
him? Tell me, Sir, immediately.’ 

“That large dog did it, Sir. He enticed him down to the shore, by 
playing with him, pretending to crouch, and then run after him; and 
then retreating, and coaxing him to chase him; and when he got him 
near the beach, he throttled him in an instant, and then scratched a hole 
in the shingle and buried him, covering him up with the gravel. After 
that, he went into the water, and with his paws washed his head and 
face, shook himself, and went up to the barracks. You will find the ter- 
rier just down there, Sir.’ 

“+ And sure enough there was the poor little fellow, quite dead, and 
yet warm. 

“*In the meantime, Thunder, who had watched our proceedings from 
a distance, as soon as he saw the body exhumed, felt as if there was a 
court-martial holding over himself, plunged into the harbour, and swam 
across to the town, and hid himself for several days, until he thought the 
atfair had blown over ; and then approached me anxiously and cautious. 
ly, lest he should be apprehended and condemned. As I was unwilling 
to lose both of my dogs, I was obliged to overlook it, and take him back 
to my confidence. A strange story, aint it, Mr. Slick? 

, “* Well, it is,’ sais I, ‘ but dogs do certainly beat all natur, that’s a 
fact.’ ”’ 





Hine Arts. 


THE BATTLE OF THE ARTISTS. 

Do not let any imagine that the Commissariat, or Medical, or Trans- 
port departments engross all the abuse that is plentifully flying about, at 
home. The National Gallery, and the Royal Academy, and the Staff 
thereof, are coming in for their share of public animadversion. A Report 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, on the first-named, 
having been published, it has been followed by “ A Protest and Counter- 
statement,” of which the 4theneum of the 14th ult. thus speaks. The 
article is very amusing, despite its occasional technicalities. 

Messrs. F. Y. Hurlstone, W. Coningham, G. F. Arney, A. Stevens, R. 
Evans, W. S. Landor, G. Long, A. B. Richards, P. E. Barnes, C. F. Per- 
kins, T. Wakley, J. I. Lockhart, R. Barnes, J. Hamilton, “ An English- 
man,” H. Clarke, E. Mayhew, and J. Taylor have protested against the 
Report from the Select Committee on the National Gallery as, to use 
thar own language, “ a document unworthy of confidence, inimical to 
Art, and a fraud upon the nation.” This is the Protest that now lies be- 
fore us; and the protestors are, we see by an advertisement, about to 
publish a Postcript to this Protest on the subject of the appointment of 
Sir C. Eastlake as Director of the National Gallery, at a salary of a thou- 
sand pounds a year. 

These indignant gentlemen look upon themselves as the denouncers of 
a betrayal of trust in a Parliamentary Committee, and of patronage and 
jobbery in a national institation. From Sir C. Eastlake’s appointment 
as Director of the National Gallery, by Sir Robert Peel in 1843, the pro- 
testors date the commencement of a “disastrous system of cleaning.” 
“The Judgment of Paris,” by Rubens, was, they say,cleaned by Sir Charles 
without using the judgment of Solomon. “ Lot and his Daughters,” and 
“ Susannah and the Elders,” he is also accused of cleaning, “ without 
the instructions of the Trustees.” In spite of the gravity of the subject, 
we can hardly refrain from smiling at the technical ferocity with which 





this vexed subject of picture-cleaning is handled. No arly Christian 
could have described more piteously the flaying of that St. Bartholomew, 
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«teat, that the paint had been taken off altogether,’-—which even Mr. Stanfield, 
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whom we see in the “‘ Last Judgment” holding up the mortal coil he has | 
sbvffied off, as a tailor would a pair of prize pantaloons, It is astonieh- | 
ing the amount of boman interest the protestors throw into tbe subject | 
by art fullyemploying words that to the uninitiated unconsciously convey 
a sense of pain in the picture operated on. We feel as if a dying man 
were etruggling and ebrieking under the knife. The pictures are “ flayed,” 
and “ peeled,” and “ skinned,” and “ tortured,” and “scraped.” It) 
seems not merely ignorance, but cruelty, that has been practised. Old 
gentlemen who have not time to read the whole correspondence have a 
vague impression that the cleaning processes are first tried on criminals, 
who are scorched with malignant acids, or boiled down in solutions of 
sulpbor and oil. Another ingenious resource of the protestors—with all 
honest desire for truth we doubt not—is to use such strong metaphorical 
language as to imply to the blinded public that the pictures have been 
reduced to a paste, pounded into pieces, and then sewn together like a 
tchwork quilt, or actually scrubbed by all Wardour Street at once, 
Fast as men polish a table or brighten a shoe. We hear of hundreds of 
feet of canvas cleaned at the rate of so many feet an hour, just as if they 
had been run over by a French frotteur with his skate of brushes, or 
sand-papered by a drunken, impatient, aud underpaid carpenter. More 
quietness and forbearance might, we think, lead both protestant and he- 
retic several days sooner to the door of truth. 

To return to the charge against Sir C. Eastlake,—which really for vio- 
lence and determination almost equals the well-known charge at Bala 
klava. In 1846, “emboldened by impunity,” Sir C. Eastlake “ seared 
the large Cuyp, the “* Cowley Valasquez,” the “ Bacchus and Ariadne, 
and the “ Peace and War,” +macking his lips when be bad thus anticipa- 
ted Time, and looking on, as Amrou might have done, with grim satis- 
faction, as the last shelf of the Alexandrian Library sunk into the flames. 
He expressed “ bis entire satisfaction at what he had done.” Five col- 
leagues applauded bim.—tbree dealers utter a jubilee, which is re-echoed 

through the dusky chambers of that street which is named Wardour. In 
the language of the protestors,the accused ‘“‘ sat upon himeelf,” and was at 
once acquitied. All through 1847 Sir C. Eastlake lays aside his mops 
and brooms, and resigns. Then Mr. Uwins, *“ Curator of Her Majesty’s 
Pictures,” steps on the scene. What the enraged eighteen think destroy- 
ed, he considers “ more than entirely satisfactory.”” He never knew the 
value of the Rubens till then. He looks with respect and awe on restor- 
ing as an art that perpetuates Art. He grows rhetorical and ungram- 
matica) in the ecstacies of his praise of the resigned Keeper. The restora- 
tion has become an epoch in the mind of Mr. Uwine. Lord Jobn Russell 
appoints Mr.Uwins Keeper ; and Sir C. Eastlake again mounts tbe throne, 
in 1860, like the restored Stuart, as President of the Royal Academy and 
Trustee of the National Gallery. For six years, enriching coats of sireet- 
dust and Cockney exhalations add a deeper gold to the mellowness of 
Claude. In 1852, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, or to use the protest- 
ant language, * the long concerted, wholesale desecration,” was comple- 
ted. In the eyes of the eighteen Sir Charles is our English Siva—the 
Herod of Old Jewry—leagued in a fearful conspiracy, lighted with blue 
fire and cemented by terrible Italian oaths, to “ fly, strip, crack, burn, 
scald, and utterly destroy ’’ every work of the Old Masters preserved in 
the National Gallery. 

The protestors attack the management of the National Gallery and 
protest against the site of the intended new building, but still the gist of 
their charges lies in two words—picture cleaning. The one party, to 
draw them to extremes, reminds us of a Dutch mother always calling in 
her boy from play to wash his face and hands, which will soon be of their 

rimal colour ; the other of a Gypsy father who thinks that dirt is an 

gyptian and venerable thing, and a badge of honour and antiquity. 
Roman or Jew, Greek or barbarian, bond or free, are not parallels too 
strong to describe the antagonism of the two clans. Take Clande’s 
* Queen of Sheba :” twenty-six witnesses declare it has lost its glazing, 
its warm rich glow, its brilliancy, its eunnyness, its delicate tint and 
gradations and aerie] perspective. If all this were gone, what was left? 
is not an irrelevant question. The opposition benches declare it much 
improved, done with wonderful address, much more beautiful, more 
pleasing, more effective, more real, more appealing to humanity. The 
glazing was aquackery. On one side there are love and admiration 
tempered with awe ; on the other, indignation, hatred and contempt. 

Bnt to prevent any injustice, we select the protestors’ own account of 


Mr. Leslie, in addition to the other witnesses, declared all were “ igno- 
rant” who maintained that the pictures were not improved ; but Mr. Bu- 
cbanan declares the “ St. Bavon” ruined, the “ Plague at Ashdod ” strip- 
ped of its finisbings, the Paul Veronese swept of its glazings, and Claude’s 
“Sheba” washed away. 

The picture cleaning of 1846 is still more fiercely contested. Says the 
pampblet,— 

“ The four pictures cleaned in 1846 were ‘The Peace and War,’ by Rubens ; 
‘ The Boar Hunt,’ by Velasquez ; ‘ The Bacchus and Ariadne,’ by Titian ; and 
‘ A Landscape, with Cattle and Figures,’ os Cuyp. The TEN witnesses who 
condemned the cleaning declare that ‘The Peace and War,’ by Rubens, ‘ has 
been very much injured, thrown out of harmony, and the relative position of 
many of the objects in it altered ; that a!l the warm colours in the flesh have 
been changed into cold colours, the beautiful greys forced into a gradation of 
blues or purples ; that the — ey brilliancy and lustre are thereby materially 
impaired, and that it never will or can regain the glowing and rich effect it 
once possessed ;’ that ‘the Velasquez ‘ Boar Hunt’ has lost its pleasing charac- 
ter, richness, and spirit ;’ that ‘it now looks heavy, wanting in air and dis- 
tance,’ and that ‘the injuries are owing to the process of cleaning to which it 
has been subjected at the ry om | ;’ that ‘all the pictures cleaned in 1846, the 
two above mentioned, the ‘Bacchus and Ariadne,’ and the Cuyp, are strikingly 
crude, raw, very much rubbed, and generally out of tone, and out of harmony;’ 
that ‘they are just as much injured as those recently cleaned, and in the same 
way;’ that ‘they have not recovered their lost qualities at all;’ and that ‘neither 
TIME nor DIRT can ever restore the beauty that is gone.” 


To there enter for the defence, pricking in from the opposite end of the 
lists, Mr. Bolton, Mr. Stanfield, Sir E. Landseer, and Mr. S. Hart. They 
see nothing “rubbed out,” “wiped away,” “obliterated,” or “flayed and 
scrubbed.” To this say the writers of the pamphlet,— 


“ The six umpires of the Committee's own chorce affirm, and with truth, that 
all the nine pictures have suffered extremely ; that, in several instances, ‘ the 
original glazing of the master has been entirely removed ;’ that, in some, the 
very ‘ body colour has been disturbed ;’ that ‘great qualities have disappeared;’ 
that ‘characteristic traits and distinctive attributes are gone’—entirely gone ; 
that Claude has dissolved into Vernet ; that ‘the warm, rich glow, sunny effect, 
delicacy and transparency, harmony, gradations and aerial perspective, which 
gave value and character, have been destroyed ;’ that the pictures are now 
‘raw, crude, disagreeable to the eye, spotty and rotten ;’ that ‘the master’s 
touch has been very much effaced ;’ that ‘their surfaces have been greatly in- 
jared by over-cleaning’ and ‘over-rubbing,’ by having been ‘rubbed,’ ‘much rub- 
bed? ‘too much rubbed,’ ‘rubbed off, ‘rather scrubbed,’ ‘rubbed down so as to 
have become confused ;’ that one picture is ‘a destroyed picture;’ that ‘the da- 
mages are the effect of the recent cleaning ;’ that ‘the pictures can never recover ;’ 
and that ‘their commercial value has been very considerably diminished;’ while 
even Mr. Stanfield admits ‘that there has been some removal of details from Ca- 
paletto’s ‘View in Venice’--a picture which he had studied and looked at fre- 

uently;’ that ‘certain objects in it are not so vigorous as he remembers them;’ 
that ‘probably he liked the ‘Sheba’ better before it was cleaned, because he likes 
a toned picture.’ Nor are the three umpires, out of the four cho- 
sen by the Committee to record their opinions in writing, less ‘vehement.’ They 
declare that the pictures have been ‘most fearfully scoured—violently treated ;’ 
that ‘they have been thrown most outrageously out of harmony,’ and are now 
‘harsh, crude, disagreeable, without luminousness, and offensive to the eye;’ 
that ‘glazings have been entirely destroyed, and that what ‘formerly receded, 
is now cast forward;’ that ‘the fine sparkling and rich colours, which formed 
the charm of the ‘Sheba,’ have been washed away, leaving a blank in Art on 
the surface of this once wonderful picture, which no living man can restore to 
its pristine state ;’ that ‘the various gradations of rich, warm colours have beon 
swept away, while that space which the glorious luminary held has been wash- 
ed down to the ground painting, or dead colours of the picture;’ that ‘ the sad 
change the ‘Sheba’ has undergone is a cruel loss to the National Gallery;’ that 
‘the pictures have been flayed ;’ and that the effect of all the nine pictures has 
been ‘ruined by pretended cleaning’—but real ‘Vandalism.’ ” 
Sir David Brewster being called on, condemns the cleaning. 
On the subject of purchasing pictures, the pamphlet condemns the 
Holbein, and declares that the ‘‘ Susannah and the Elders,” bought for 
1,500 guineas, could have been obtained a few months previously for 
£750. In fact, to simplify our abridgment of the charges of the protes- 
tors, they condemn everything that has been done, is done, and is going 
to be done. 
We conclude our extracts with the following summary :— 
““When it is considered that the Royal Academy, having already twelve 
years previously installed their President a Trustee ex officio, have ever since 
1843 taken upon themselves the active management of the National Gallery, by 
a successively in the Keepership two of their own members, Sir C. Basi. 





the cleaning two pictures, to show the temper and taste with which they 
handle the keen weapons of controversy.— 


«The Conversion of St. Bavon.’~-(Rubens.)—-The witnesses examined upon 
the ‘ St. Bavon,’ by Rubens, were twenty-two in number Of these, erghteen 
were against the cleaning ; some affirming that it was f raw,’ ‘ very impover- 
ished, meagre, and discordant ;° others, that the ‘ body-paint had been scrubbed 
up’; while Mr. Roberts, the same Royal Academician who so energetically de- 
nounced the injuries inflicted on Canaletto’s ‘ View in Venice,’ declared that it 
seemed to him ‘a frightful alteration from what i was before ;’ and that as to 
‘harmony and tone of the picture, ‘St. Bavon’ was destroyed.’ The four ap- 
proving witnesses were three of the four compromised parties already named, 
and Mr. Bolton, the picture-cleaner, who thinks the ‘cleaning of this picture 
is very good ;’ while itr. Uwins ‘can see no deficiencies in it whatever, every 
part being just in the same state in which it was.’ The uncompromised wit- 
nesses hostile to the result of the cleaning were, in the case of the ‘St Bavon’ 
also, all but wnanimous. 

‘“¢The Consecration of St. Nicholas. —(P. Veronese.)—The witnesses who 
gave judgment on the cleaning of the ‘Consecration of St. Nicholas,’ by Paul 
Veronese, were twenty-one in number. Fifteen were adverse to it; Sir Edwin 
Landseer, another colleague of Sir C. Eastlake and of Mr. Uwins, declaring that 
‘the Paul Veronese had here and there been a little ¢ortwred’—that he ‘ must 
say that, speaking candidly’ ; others pronouncing that the markings which de- 
scribed the forms of the various objects had been absolutely taken away ;’ that 
‘it was crude, cold, and had lost a great deal of its mellowness ;’ that ‘the whole of 
the master’s glazing had been removed ;’ that ‘in parts it had been comptetely 
flayed ; that its effect was destroyed; that it was irrecoverable,’ &c. The six 
witnesses favourable to the operation, comprise the four implicated parties al- 
ready named, and Messrs. Bromley and Dennistoun. The importance of the 
last-named gentleman's opinion is considerably modified by his declaration, that 
when he says ‘ too much’ has been ‘taken from a picture,’ he ‘ probably’ means 
‘a portion of the original master’s touch ;’ but ‘that being a technical point,’ 
and his ‘technical ames not being sufficiently matured to speak to that,’ 
he is unable to determine whether, by this expression, he does mean the origi- 
nal master’s touch or not. Mr. Uwins declares that the Paul Veronese, from 
being ‘ entirely lost, so that nobody could form any conception of it, is now re- 
stored to its prietine beauty ; that the colours now come out in all their splen- 
dour and glory ; that in its present state it is something real—almost beyond 
reality—divine ; that one would almost feel inclined to falldown and worship 
wt.’ The uncompromised witnesses counted fifteen against two, condemnatory 
of the cleaning of the ‘ Consecration of St. Nicholas.’ ” 

In Claude’s “Annunciation” eighteen witnesses, according to the 
pamphlet, condemned the cleaning. Lord Monteagle (a well-known 
name in conspiracies the protestors would say,) thought the change pain- 
ful. Sir Charles Eastlake, believed a »risk application of dust would do 
much good, and advised that the glass should be left off for at least a 
twelve month, that it might collect some mellowing dirt. To these unite 
Mr. Uwins and Mr. Bentley : the former thinks the Claude more beauti- 
ful and delicate than before, and the latter that has been “ very nicely 
cleaned.” 

In the “ View of Venice,” by Canaletto, the same contrast appears. 
The protestors say :— 

“ The witnesses examined bor the cleaning of Canaletto’s ‘ View of Venice’ 
were twenty-two in number. Of these, seventeen pronounced it extremely in- 
—_ ; one affirming, tbat ‘the genial and pleasant warmth which be- 
onged to it was very much damaged ;’ a second, that ‘ the distinctive attri- 
butes of the master were gone ;’ a third, that ‘the relief had been absolutely 
destroyed ;’ others, that it was ‘ raw,’ ‘much rubbed,’ &c. ; even the President 
of the Royal Academy, finding it expedient to acknowledge that ‘ the lights 
had been too much cleaned,’ and that he was ‘sure those lights would be better 
for glazing now ;’ while Mr. David Roberts, R.A., a colleague of Sir C. East- 
lake and of Mr. Uwins, after telling us that he ‘ knew this picture well, having 
studied it for years at the Gallery,’ emphatically declared that the ‘ scumblings, 
and even the paint, bad been removed,so much so as to destroy the whole har- 
mony of the picture ;’ that the ‘ mason’s shed had been scrubbed to such an ex- 


R.A., auother colleague of Mr. Uwins, ‘who remembers the shed very well,’ 
partly confirms,—‘ that it was now all raw and disjointed ;’ that ‘ nothing can 
ever remedy this Canaletto.’”’ 

In the “ View of the Grand Canal” fourteen out of twenty-one wit- 
nesses condemned the cleaning. In Guercino’s *‘ Angels Weeping over 
Christ” ten out of sixteen declared against the cleaning. Mr. Bolton 
thought it “rather raw ;’’ one would think he was talking of a joint. 
But Mr. Uwip with a genial smile “looked for any injury in vain.” 

Ot Poussin’s “ Plague at Ashdod,”’ thirteen out of sixteen witnesses 
condemned the cleaning. The Keeper thought its condition unchanged. 

The pamphlet sums up the charges in the tullowing words :— 

“From the preceding analysis it will be found that, of one hundred and nine- 
ty-four decisions delivered before the Committee, on the cleaning of the nine 
pictures, one hundred and forty-nine were condemnatory of their altered ap- 


ake and Mr. Uwins, whose official delinquencies and incapacity they have ne- 
ver failed to either secretly abet or openly defend! and that roy Ras advantage 
of the ascendancy obtained over the Gallery and over the Trustees, and setting 
at naught the right of every British citizen to an equal share in the advantages 
of the institution, they have even arrogated, as though dealing with their own 
— property, that TWENTY places showd be reserved in the NATIONAL Gat- 

y exclusively for THEMSELVES ;-—when all these things are considered, it must 
be obvious that a Committee ‘appointed to inquire into the management of the 
National Gallery,’ who start with the determination to enter into no question 
and to receive no evidence which may ‘tend to implicate the Royal Academy,’ 
virtually set out resolved to evade all investigation of the causes, owing to 
which, after an expenditure of MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A MILLION OF PUB- 
LIC MONEY, the attempt to establish a National Gallery worthy of the country 
has ended in failure and disgrace.” 

We conclude our notice of this pamphlet by lamenting the discord that 
seems raging among artists. It is, perhaps, an indication of a settled 
schism between the old and new schools, ancient and modern, English 
and Italian, precedent and innovation, Conservatism and Radicalism. 
Like a lovers’ quarrel, it may be only what Ovid calls “ the renewing of 
love.” A leg seldom breaks twice in the same place. A shower clears 
the air. We trust, whoever convinces the public, Art will be the gainer. 
Both sides love Art, and should shake haads on that knowledge. Pic- 
ture-cleaning must, it should be remembered, be always experimental, 
because it must progress with an increased knowledge of chemistry and 
must vary with the various treatments of every master. 

We have always thought the Royal Academy a nuisance and a clog 
around the necks of the English artists. The above statements do not 
shake us out of that conviction. As an alleviating fact, after such melan- 
choly records of destruction, we copy a newspaper item, altogether cheer- 
ing. Those who have seen the object of which it speaks will agré® with 
us, that never was a more magnificent work in an apparently more hope- 
less condition. 

The “ Last Supper’’ by Leonardo da Vinci in the Monastery of St. Do. 
menico in Milan is being restored to all its original beauty. So far back 
as 1821 Barezzi tried his novel plan on a very small portion, and with 
great success. In 1852 he made a request to the Imperial and Royal 
Academy to be permitted to engage on this work. Three or four trials 
were made, which were examined by the Academy, by a Commission 
from Vienna, and another from Florence. The result was that full per- 
mission was given, and for eight months he has now been engaged on 
this work. What his seeret is, is not known; he uses no brush, nor is 
there any retouching, but the change is miraculous. The surface is 
smoothed down as though it were of marble, and the blistered or broken 
excrescences are firmly attached to the wall,—by means of chemical 
agents, too, the colours have been revived in great beauty. The figure 
of the Saviour is nearly completed, as indeed is nearly one-half of the 
picture. In the middle lunette above are discovered the arms of Lodo- 
vico il Moro and Beatrice d’Este, his wife. Four several strata of lime 
and colour having been removed, paintings, it is said, of a surpassing 
beauty have been discovered, and so highly finished as to give the ap- 
pearance of having been executed on ivory. 





STOCKING AMERICAN RIVERS WITH SALMON. 


To the Editor of the Newark Daily Advertiser : 


As l observe that you appear to consider my views with regard to 
the restocking of some of our beautiful American rivers, more especial! y the 
Hudson, Passaic, Raritan and Delaware, with fish of the solmon family, 
more especially the true sea salmon, Sa/mo Sa/ar, as of some value ; and 
as it is probable from the fact that a committee has been appointed by the 
Natural Historic Society of New Jersey, to take the matter in charge, 
that some efforts will be made to procure the aid of the legislature of 
this State, of Pennsylvania and New York to this project, I have thought 
that it may not be uninteresting to your readers, while it will certainly 
bring the subject more generaly belore the people, that I should offer you 
& few papers on the topic. 

_ The protection which I seek, is that only which will enable the fish, if 
introduced, to establish themselves firmly in our waters; so that, in the 
course of a few years, what is now a costly imported luxury, accessible 
only to a few, may be converted into a plentiful, cheap and regular sup- 
ply of excellent nutritious food for the many ; and as an article of ex- 
port, both for the home and the foreign market, a large source of national 
wealth, and supplement to the commerce of the country, 

* * * 





porary forty-five in favour of it; and that of the latter, thirty-one are 
ut the TT! se approvals of Messrs. Seguier, Uwins, R. A., William Rus- 
sell, and Sir C. Eastlake, parties impeached. If we deduct their evidence, and 
that of Mr. Morris Moore, the originator of the charges against the cleaning, 
- we have the still more formidable contrast of one hundred and forty against 
fourteen ; a clear majority of ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIX,—TEN TO ONE 
iN SUPPORT OF THE CHARGES.” 


' _ I will now state a few facts, which go easily to prove, to any who 
| doubt, or have not inquired into the subject, what is the value of the sal- 
prakrw ow f to any port or river mouth at which it can be permanently 
established. 


I find by some very full reports of the fisheries of the province of New 





Bronewick, prepared for her Majesty’s government, by a most diligent 
and zseful officer, Mr. Moses H. Perley, of the city of St. Jobn, whom J 
bave the pleasure to call my friend, and whoee exertions were materially 
conducive to the passage of the late treaty of Reciprocity, between the 
United States and the British provinces—that the amouut of shipments of 
pickled salmon, in barrels, from five small northern ports of New Bruns- 
wick, reached the sum of seventeen thousand five hundred barrels in the 
eight years ending with 1848 ; and it is stated that, but for the reckless 
destruction of the fish, on their spawning beds, and at improper seasons 
of the year, but for the obstruction of mill-dams, wiers, &c., preventing 
the fish from gaining access to their breeding grounds, this sum might 
be almost indefinitely multiplied. This amount, it must be observed, is 
to be added to am twice or thrice the quantity, consumed by the 
inhabitants, either fresh or salted, smoked or pickled, among whom it ig 
a large and general material of aliment. 

In the port of St. Jchn alone the number of fish taken and shipped, 
mostly in ice, to the cities of the United States, is annually computed 
at forty thousand, which cannot be rated at a lees value than eight 
thousand dollars, At the entrance of the Miramichi river not less than 
Sour hundred thousand pounds of fresh salmon have been pat up in eas- 
es hermetically sealed for export to the United Kingdom in a single year ; 
and in ail the other rivers of the province in proportion. It the year 
1845, three thousand five hundred and forty-five tierces of pickled salmon 
were exported from Newfoundland. And, in a word, the whole value of 
the salmon fisheries of this small and sparsely populated province is es- 
timated at several hundred thousand pounds sterling annually. So much 
for the national value of fisheries. 

Now, to prove how far this great source of national wealth may be 
augmented by the fostering care of judicious legislation, I will brie 
cite two statistical facts, with which I shall, for the present, close this 
long paper, reserving it to some future occasion—as early as you may 
desire—to show the reasons, wherefore I am positively certain that the 
salmon can be introduced again into these rivers, wherein they onee 
existed, though they have become extinct since the occupation of the 
country by our race—as well as the method by which, if { meet with sap- 
port in my project, I confidently propose to effect it. 

The facts to which I allude are these, that in the river Foyle, in the 
North of Ireland, by a steady perseverance in a proper system of protee- 
tion, the amount of salmon taken was raised from an average of forty- 
three tons, annually, in 1823, to that of three hundred tons in 1842; 
while, in the small river of Newport, in the county of Mayo, in which 
the salmon was formerly unprotected by law, and consequently taken at 
all periods of the year, within three years after the introduction of Par- 
liamentary regulations enforcing their protection duriug the breeding 
season, the annual take was increased from half a ton of fish, to eight 
tons of salmon and three tons of white trout, with a certainty of a still 
higher increase. 

In view of the great augmentation in the price of all the articles of 
food and necessaries of life in this country,the small probability of any con- 
siderable reduction, and the actual sufferings of many of the labouring 
class from want of sufficient food, it appears to me that this subject is 
worthy of the closest consideration ; and that any one, who can suggest 
and effect the means of furnishing a new and ample supply of cheap, nu- 
tritious food, has some smal! claim to be thought of as not an entirely 
useless member of the community. I remain your obedient servant, 

The Ceders, May 11th, 1855. Henry Wm. Herpert. 
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persons were clearing and trenching a piece of waste ground for a garden 
at Tynrich, a small Druidical circle, close upon the highway, was dis- 
closed to the gaze of the stranger by the removal of masses of broom and 
bramble that had hitherto concealed it. This olden temple, if temple it 
were, is about eighteen feet in diameter, and quite entire, each of its huge 
stones standing erect and in its proper place ; but there is an additional 
interest attached to it from the fact that, while digging and levelling the 
interior, four huge urre, about two feet in height and one foot in diame- 
ter at the mouth, were exhumed, quite full of calcined bones, besides 
three or four stone coffins, formed of thin, unshapen slabs, evidently from 
the adjacent ground, and likewise containing the mortal remains of the 
ancient Caledonians of a pre-historic period. Unfortunately, either from 
the extreme brittleness of the urns, or a want of care on the part of the 
labourers, the whole were broken to pieces, but at the time we visited the 
place enough still remained to show that they were of the very coarsest 
manufacture, in shape remote from classical, and with no pretensions to 
decoration but a profusion of scratchings without method on the outside 
of the appre portion of each. The coffins were equally unceremoniously 
dealt with, but it is worthy of remark that they lay in no particular order 
in reference to the compass, but, if anything, rather inclined to south and 
north—indeed, one of them lay exactly in that direction. The general 
notion is that Druidical circles were temples, and nothing else, but the 
trenching of this one shows that they were also used as burying-places, 
like churches in present times, for great men—probably the pe orders 


REMARKABLE DiscovERY IN SCOTLAND.—About a eground fo as some 


of the priesthood.— Perthshire Advertiser. 





ExTRAORDINARY Case: Ririinc a Toms.—A painful sensation has 
been caused at Bristol by the violation of the vault in which for several 
centaries have reposed the remains of the Smyth family, of Ashton-coart, 
situated about three miles from Bristol. It is scarcely now two years 
since the celebrated case of “‘ Tom Provis,’”’ alias Sir Hugh Smyth, was 
tried at Gloucester. It will be remembered that the trial attracted ge- 
neral attention at the time, owing to the success an audacious impostor 
obtained among the citizens of Bristol and Clifton. The present attempt, 
however, had probably more to do with anticipated booty than the reco- 
very of documents. k'rom inquiries made on the spot, it appears that 
there must have been at least seven or eight persons engaged in the mat- 
ter ; and, from the artistic manner in which the vault was laid open, it 
is equally plain that some stone-masons were engaged to conduct the 
operations. Owing to family differences, the aunt of the late Sir John 
and Sir Hugh Smyth resided by herself. She was of somewhat eccentric 
habits, and it was currently reported at the time of her funeral that 
a quantity of jewels were interred with her; that, the body having been 
embalmed, the heart was placed within the coffin, enclosed in a silver 
box ; and that the breastplate, handles, &c., upon the coffin, were of 
pure silver. The thieves cut open the lead coffin of the late Sir John 
Smyth, and also that of the late Lady Smyth. The former they must 
have had some difficulty in removing from its position, as it took four 
men to replace it. They were disappointed, however, in their anticipa 
tions of plunder, the leaden coffin in which are contained the remains of 
the Dowager Lady Smyth remaining intact. It is supposed also, that 
they were disturbed, as they left a dark lantern behind them and some 
massive silver ornaments, which had been appended to the exterior of one 
of the coffins. A large reward has been offered for the discovery of the 
offenders ; but at present the police have no clue to them, although it is 
more than suspected they belong to a gang who have long infested the 
parishes of Bedminster and Long Ashton, near Bristol. 





Great Exuisition or StreNGtu.—The last number of the London 
Punch exhibits John Bull in a very strong light. The principal picture 
of the number is a representation of John Bull in the character of a very 
short, fat, and wonderful giant, making, in the words of Punch, a“ great 
exhibition of strength.” On his head there is a pyramid of cannon balls ; 
he holds at arm’s length two immense weights inscribed with the words 
National Debt ; from bis neck there is suspended, by a heavy iron chain, 
a large mill-stone, with the words Double Income Tax thereon; while 
in frout of him stands a bulky sack, inscribed Loan, £16,000,000. The 
cannon balls on his head seem to jam John’s round face into a painful, 
perspiring, and widely-extended fusion of shoulders, eyes, nose, mouth, 
and big rolling sweat drops; the mill-stone seems to flatten his portly 
front far into his back ; and the weights in his hands appear to wrench 
out the muscles of his arms like small hillocks thereon. But still John 
Bull stands firm in bis boots, and he plants his broad feet, very wide 
apart, in front of a dismounted cannon, as much as to say, “‘ Look at me— 
true, I sweat—true, the cannon balls on my head bring the tears into my 
eyes—true, this double income tax mill-stone presses rather heavily on 
my roast beef—true, these national debt weights bring out all my mus- 
cle—but, bless you, I can stand it, and more too.” And Lord Palmers- 
ton, represented in the picture as the giant John Bull, showman, also 
says that John can stand more. With a triumphant curl of his lip, and 
a graceful sweep of his hand towards John Bull, Palmerston is represented 
by Punchas directing the attention of spectators in a more intense degree 
towards John, and saying “ He will now take the sack (£16,000,000) be- 
tween his teeth, and walk round the apartment notwithstanding the 
great weight he has to bear already.”” The John Bull of Punch is cer- 
tainly a strong man.—.V. Y. Courier and Enquirer. : 





MEASUREMENT OF EaRTHQUAKES.—The former director of the Otgerva- 
tory at Prague, Dr. Kreil, has invented an ingenious instrument to mea- 
sure the force, duration, and direction of earthquakes. It consists of a 
pendulum so contrived that whilst it can move in any direction it cannos 
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A perpendicular cylinder is attached, which, by means of clock- 


work, turns on its verticle axis in twenty-fourhours. A pole with a thio 


elastic arm is fixed near the oo ; this arm points towards the cyl- SPRING, 1855. Boys’ Clothing —We would ask the svecial attention of heads of 


inder, and presses on it gently a pencil, by which means an unbroken 


line is formed on the surface of the cylinders as long as the pendulum is | selection aud manufacture, Prices uuifors wad low, ©, Bes. 208, 990 end 209 Broadway. 


t, bat if it is put ia motion by an earthquake the pencil makes 
ot ee marks, which show the strength, direction, and period of the 


earthquake. - 
Austrians, Turks, axD Rvsstans.—Upon the military capacity of 





Austrians, Tarks, and Rassians, we cite this important testimony from & SPRING, 1855.—Merchant Tailoring Department.—We ean sa 


Pole, who has been thirty years a soldier, and served with Austrians, Rue- 
sians, and Turks—General Cbhrzanowski. 

« What is your estimate,” I said, “ of the Austrian army ?” 

“The officers,” he answered, ‘are excellent—perhaps the best in 
Burepe! They have the spirit and the influence'which belongs to gentle- 
men, and they know their duties—which is not the case always with 

ours. The men are strong and well trained, but they hate the service. 
They are not volunteers, like yours, or conscripts, like the French. Each 
commune has to furnish a certain number of men, The government offi- 
gers select them arbitrarily. Those who are chosen feel oppressed, and 
never have the good-will of a volunteer, who has taken to the army as a 
fession, or @ conscript, who is paying his debt to his country. The 
generals are good. Hesse is fit to command 200,000 men, and I know of 
no one else in Europe who is so!” 

“Have the Russians any good generals?’ I said. 

“None,” be answered “ on a great scale. Luders is the best. I would 
trust him with 30,000 or 40,000 men, but not with more. Their regimen- 
tal officers are ignorant aud bad. The men are good—the best perhape, 
in the world, after the French, the Eoglish, and the Turks!” 

“Do you put the Turks so high?’ [ asked, 

“J put them,” he answered “at the very top. Not the officers, still 
Jess the generals—but the privates have every soldierly quality. The 
Turk is strong, he is docile, be is sober, he is intelligent, he bas a con- 
tempt for life which is both fatalist and fanatic, and can live on nothing. 
When their military organization was at its best, two centuries ago, no 
European armies could stand against them. But their officers are detes- 
table, ignorant, conceited, idle, and corrupt. The very best people that 
I know are the Turks of the lower orders. The very worst people that I 
know are the Turks in office. Power is gained aad preserved there by 
bribery, treachery, and extortion. Every manin authority is a rogue. 
If you ally yourself to binge against Russia, and place any reliance on 
8 Turkish corps d'armée with Turkish officers and a Turkish commander, 
you will be disappointed. Train and officer them as you did the Portu- 
guese, and you will make them the best troops in Europe: as good as 
your own—perbaps better. But I never should feel comfortable in ac- 
tion, if I knew that _ important part of my line was held by a purely 
Turkish force. I should be constantly expecting to see the officers run- 
niog and the men following them. But to Turks as privates and English- 
men as officers I would entrust the key of my position.—/Vorth British 
Review. 

RaILways AMONG THE Swiss ALps.—The engineers who are now occu- 
pied in the surveys for the new lines of railway which are to cross the 
Swiss Alps have estimated the expenses of the different passages as fol- 
lows :—Passage of the Splugen, 160,750,000f.; St. Bernard, 185,275,000f.; 
Lukmanier, 183,125,000f.; St. Gothard, 160,425,000f.; Grimsell and Al- 
brum, 191,500,000, and Grimsell and Simplon, 205,550,000f. The St. Go- 
thard will be crossed by the line from Lucerne to Locarno, which is the 
most difficult of all, and where avalanches are dreaded. The line of Ror- 
schach will cross the Lukmanier to proceed to the Lago Maggiore and 
the Mediterranean ; the St. Bernard will be crossed by the line from Lau- 
sanne to Aoste by Vevey, which line is the most direct between Paris 
and Geneva. —— 


Bap Rouikrs.—We read of a first, and second, and third, and ever so 
many more parallels being continually constructed at Sebastopol. We 
do not understand much about such affairs, but taking high ground, and 
viewing the whole matter calmly and dispassionately, the Siege certainly 
aeons to us to have been hitherto “a Siege without a Parallel.’”— 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 332. 
This position, the conditions of which are to checkmate in four mones will 


be observed to admit of a simple mate in Two (Kt. tks. P. at Q. 5, &c.). "It is 
due to the author, E. B. C., that we should state that, shortly after forward- 
mg the Problem in question he wrote to us that it was imperfect ; but by an 
unhappy accident, having been misplaced among several others laid aside for 
publication, it thus found its way into the printer’s hands. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the testimony o 
AGUE Pilgs. CoLeman of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 








Astor Hovsz, Dec. . 

a. D. Desuter, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you ogresd te pA 4 if 
fhe ea meine did net cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
Somat for several mouths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
at & perfect cure | their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
1 lend, to whom I feel great y obliged. I shail recommend them with perfeet confidence in 
oases of a similar character.—Trauly yours, 


R. B, COLEMAN. 
We have used Desher’s Piil ike ob aged nn ape ee y 4 a d hi 
esher’s 8, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have nev 

Person to have a second chill after commencing with them. ~~ eeeneee 
WM. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J 

From th Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
whieh © professional character and repatation of Drs, Newell, above named, and the esteem 
auken these gentlemen, with Mr. Des ler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 

Ne =A representations made by tnem are worthy of public confide’ ce. 
w Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers str: 
: . . eet; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 
pareley street ; C. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, 2 
quo ant corner Canal street and pepe F and F.C. WELLS & CO., No 115 Franklin 
Py on York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO ,and DYOTT &S8ONS Philadel hia, Penn, 
- SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga ; WRIGHT &CO., N. Orleans and k. N. SLO- 


Suedon ee 0. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 
(ees 





ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FI 
’ ‘ RE-PROO FE it 
He Mia wder-proof Locks, the same that were poe Lake 
=. . Tr, - on, ene World’s Fair, New York, 1853 and 54, ana this is the Lock, 
rhe y pow es roof k that received a medal at the London World’s Fair, though 
his rag ere oo + aed — advertised as ‘* Wor!d’s Fair Locks.’’ The subscriber and 
H ae | Arde Powder proot : ee to make and sell his Patent Champion Safe, with 
8. C. HERRING, Green Block, Nos. 135, 137, and 139 Water-street, New York. 


PRING, 1855.—Business Froc oy 
IDs ks — . 
ao in every description of Clo h, Connaane, 2 ee, $6 to $20 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


SPRING, 1855.—Overcoats for 

q f the season, of | 

$18. Cloths and Tweeds, of the most Poroved styies of bartoct asd’ Pelvee ae ais 
- DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


SPRina, 1855.—B ascortmens 
ING, 1855.—P. 0 
American canna. Bc., have already ctichen trom the best selections of Foreign 














and, if net made in the best style, we would request that they be not accepted. 


PRING, 1855.— Vests.—We offer come three or four bentved etueat designs of the 
approveds. , ommer Vests, rangirg fr m $2 to $6. 
- eg wT). DEVLIN & GO, Nos. 258, 259 and 250 Broadway. 





ies 4nd colleges to ‘vur large sweok of the above. Great care bas been given to the 





SPRING, 1855.—Furnishing Goods.—A largo and select lot of Shirts, Oravate, 
Gioves, Robes de Chamber, Smoking Jackets, &c., selecved from the best Europesm sour- 


ces, or of our own manufacture. 
D. DEVLIN & OO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


with confidence that we have the largest stock of the most desirable styles of CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES, VEITINGS, &c., ever offered by any house in this market, to mike to order ; 


D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 
F ASHIONABLE WELL MADE CLOTHING.—One Price for 

Goods —No aeviatiin —ALFRED MUNROE & UO., No. 441 Broadway, New Yors, in- 
vite attention to their choice assortment of 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHING FOR GENTLEMEN. 

ALsO— 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 

in great variety. 


g@ Purchasers will pleas» notice that at this establishment no deviation can ia any instance 
be made from marked prices. 


ceived almost daily in favour of Ruopges’ Fever aNd AGUE CURE, which has never 


Lewisburg, Union County, Pa., May 2 1855. 
Mr. J. A. Rhodes—Dear Sir : The box of medicine you rent me was du y received on the Lith 
of April, and [ hand you herewith receipt for the same. 
I have sold about one half of it, aad so far the people who have used it are satisfied that it has 
cured them. It has certaialy stopoed the Ague in every one who has used it, and six of the 
caves were of lonz standing. My s’ster, who had it for five or six yeurs back, and cou'd never 
get it stopped except by Quiaine, and that only as long as sué would take it, is now, [ think, 
entirely cured by your remedy. 

If it thus continues to keep off the Ague, as I think t will, you may expect f-om m large or- 
ers. I am Sir, Yours, very truly, C. R. McGINLY. 


nee 


y® SHAKERS READ! t!t—One of the many testimonials re- 
failed 














OVERNESS.—A Lady who has testimonials of the first stand- 

ing, desires a Situation as Kesident Giovervess or Compan‘on, either inthis Ci y o in the 
South. she pro‘esses to teach English in its various branches, Mi | and Arithmetic, the Piano 
Forte and Singing. Address, Miss U., care of Mrs. H. D. Ward, 33 West Twenty-Third ~treet. 





& SHEPARD & CO., 152 Falton Street, Will Pablish on Mon- 
. day, May 7th, THE VALE PRIMER, by the antuer of © The (wins in Newport.”’ 
The author of both these works is a lady of no small tact and experienc. a4 any one can judge 
by their tesatiful arrangement. Of * The Twins,’’ and its sweetly told svories nm prose and verse 
we shall have more ty sa, herea’ter. Meanwhile, we aivise all who are laterested in tewhing 
children, fn public or other schools, to get this primer. Its stories are genial, sp'rited, lively 
and graphic ; while the pure moral tone is such that the lessons mist make a deep and abiding 
espresclon on the memory and heart.— Brooklyn Daily Times. 

We have never seen a first vook for children arranged on @ better plan.—N. F. Day Book. 





Pest Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, via oo ae and Bremen. per U. 8. 
Seamer HERMANN, will ciose at this offico on SATURDAY, the 19ch day of May, at 


104g o'clock. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
ost Office Notice.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, ® the U. S. M. Steamer ILLINOLS, 


will close at this office on Monday, the 2ist day of May, at 1 o’clock, P.M. 
J. V. PUWLER, Pos'master. 





RENCH PARASOLS and SUN SHADES. 
SHELL COMBS, of the latest styles. 
JET AND GOLD JEWELRY, JET ORNAMENTS, 
TRAVELLING BAGS, of Leather, new styles. Coustantly on band at 
OSBORNE, BOARDMAN & TOWNSEND'S, 
527 Broadway cor. Spring street. 





PECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT.—Messrs. Ely & Munger have re- 
moved to heir spacious Warerooms, No. 519 Broadway, (St. Nicholxs Hotel,) where 
they offer the most extensive assortment of PIANU-FORTES and MELODEONS to be found 
in this city, among which are the c+lebrated Triple Strioged Double-Octave Piano, ard a full 
supply of A. W. Ladd & Co ’s (Boston) superior diagonal Pianos; ‘arhart & Needham’s Melo- 
deons, with a large supply of low priced, new and second-hand Pianos. Al! of which we will 
sel! at prices that really defy competition. ELY & MUNGER, 
N.B.—Pianos and Melodeons to let. No. 519 Broadway, St. Nietolas Hotel. 


ADIES 
are respectfully requested 
to give DICK’S 
SPOOL COTTON a Trial 
Ask for it when SHOPPING. 
ROBERT LOGAN &Cvw., 51 Dey St., N. Y. 


ff 4 MILES AND MANUFACTURERS éesiring Oil that will burn all night 

in ordinary metal or solar lamps, wishout trimming, and that will not gum on machinery, 
are desired to give my Oils only one trial. To be had in i, 3 or 5 Gallon Cans, $1 50 and $1 10. 
Orders per mail will be sent a» directed 


MATTHEW VANDERHOOP, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 
Manufacturer of Sperm, Whale and Lard Oil. 














ROF. HOWS will continue his Instruction in Elocution and 
Uratory to Private Pupiis, either singty, or m Fami'ty Cinsses, during the suynmer Months. 
For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, No. 6 Vottage Place, 3d door from Bleecker St. 
New York, May Ist, 1855. F 





ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.-A List may be procured by 
applying, (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 





| fe td CHOICE OLD PORT WINE.—Bottled in Oporto in 1848. 
Two grades. Kich and tiry. Anarticlerarely met withinthis country. In original 
cases $12 00.—Also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHEFRSE, arrivea ® Noshville. 
On Sale by ARIHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York. 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


A RETIRED Clergyman, restored to health in a few days, after many years of great nervous 
ng is anxious to make known the means of cure. Will send (frea) the prescription 
used. Direct to Kev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, No. 57 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








J. A. SCHMIDT & LUNAU, 


IMPORTERS OF 
WINES, BRANDIES AND SEGARS, 
NO. 1909 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 


CLARET WINES. 


4 ee Subscriber offers for sale twelve hundred cases of Claret in qnart and pint bottles, com- 
prising Chatefu Lafite, Chatein Marganx, La‘onr, Larose, De Pes, 8:. Emilion, St. Julien 
and Vin de Bordeaux ; imported from first bands upon the most favou.able terms, aid all of 
wh’'ch will be found in fine condition, pure, .atural and true Winvs, not fabricated by shippers 
to please a vitiated taste 
It may not be generally known that the superiority of the 
CLARET OR MEDOU WINES, 


is distingnished all over the world, and rank as the most perfect which France produces, and 
keep extremely well, being much jess disposed to aeidity and other disorders than the wines of 
Burgundy. They are ce'ebra‘ei fora beautiful colour, a violet perfume, much delicacy, and a 
very agreeable flavour ; they are strong without beng heady, comforiing without intoxicating, 
leave the beath pure and the mouh cool. These Wines do not, like many others, by being 
100 strongly impregna’ed with Bandy, carry disease mt: the stomach at the m>ment of social 
joy, they cheer and exhilira‘e, while as a beverage, their effect on the health is grateful and be- 
nefic'a!, especially in this dry and variable clin ae. 

Chatein—Lafiie—Margaux—Laro-e De Pez—St. Emilion—St. Julian—Vinde Bordeaux in 
quart and pint bottles. THOMAS McMULLEN, 54 Beaver Street, New York. 


TABLE CLARET. 


ves Subscriber bas on Sale Twenty Hhds. of MARGAUX MEDOC, a superior Table 
Wine, aad adapied for Consumers who prefer raking their purchases in this mode. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York- 


COTTON. 
JOHN DICK & SONS, 
THREAD MANUFACTURERS, 


Rs U EST the attention of buyers and consumer- to tacir make of 200 yard 6 cord 

SPOOL COTTON, which they can cunfidentiv recommend tothe American public. As 
for strength, finish, length and price, it has no superior in the Uni.ed S:ates. Buyers please 
note it can be bad of— 











2 ae +++-Ropert Locan & Co, 51 Dey street. 






BNE 6 60.0550 0 06 . BorNaam WELTON & Co., 96 Milk street. 
PHILADELPHIA.... . J. W. FARRELL, Chestuut street. 
BALTIAORE... ... 01-00. D. McInvain. 

BALTIMOKE . Stertmas Hinezica’s & Co., 250 Market street. 


RICHMOND, Virgin'a....”..D. H. Lonpon. 


FISHING TACKLE.—REMOVAL. 


J & J. C. CONROY HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND EXTENSIVE 
e Establishment, No. 65 (from their old stand No 52) Fultoo Street, New York, would invite 
the attention of Amateurs and Dealers to their large Manufactured and Imported Stock of FISH- 
ING and general SPORTING TACKLE 
A ee a —e oa oped ys to order. » Cale a 
. . OC. wou rticularly call the attention o entieman Amateursin Canada. 
their Salmon and Trout Tots. f 7 
J. & J. ©. C, have continually on hand a choice selection ot Dixon § Sons’ Sporting Tackle, 





Fancy Cuilery and most articles in the Sporting line. 
ALL KINDS OF SEINES, FYKES, MINNOW NETS, &c., &c. 


Dealers and others will find it much to their advantage to examine the above stock. 
Terms to the Trade—Liberal. 


EXCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y. 
CAPITAL $200,000. 
OFFICE, NO. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
Tals COMPANY INSURES ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, HOUSSHOLD FURNI 
ture, Merehandise, Vessels in Port, and other Property, agsinst Loss by Fire. 
GEORGE 8, DOUGHTY, Presi 
EUGENE PLUNKETT, Vieo ren vient. 


J New Yor«, M 
At an Election held this day the following gentlemen were elected Directors af yh 





year, viz. :— 
George 8. Donghty, 8. J. Pardessns, Eugene P’ 
d Freder ck Pentz, George ww 
Jacob Little, J.T. B. Maxwell, Richard F. © 
Austen 8. Tuttle, Marshall 0. Roberts, Abrxbam Van -antvoord 


Ambrose ©. Kingsland, Solomon B»nt, John K 
Wm. A. 8. Van iy Rams iy Crooks, Ye ny 
Robert Hogan, 


Henry L. Pierso: 
Jos. F. B ” 


os. F. Bridges, E. K. Collins, Hira 7 
Alfred P lu: kett, Waldo Hutchins, John Geran” 
Philip W. Engs, Daniel Kichards J. Doremus Mills, 

G. W. Burnh.m, L. E. Lahen, Charl 8B. Hart 

Wm. H. Johnson, David 5. Mills, Henry L. Hoguet, 

Howard C. Uady, Joannes Gou.d, Jobn Jacob astor, Jar 
James Myers. ‘ : 


And the following for Inspectors ef Election : 
Edwin Hoy: Asoo Livingston Danial J. Coster. 





EFIANCE 8 Robert M. Patrick is e 
D Sole ener 54 Eas Sade BS Spree — seers saves, aad F OC. o's 
lwp ble Defi ks and Oross Bars, the best Safes and combined in the world. 
} 1¥2 Pearl Street, one door below Maiden Lane; Manufactory, Nos. 60, 62, 64 and 66 








TRAW BONNE s 
 oHRAP FOR fet ted of the Latest Styles; also Bonnet Frames, 
J. H. HARLEYS, No. 34 John Street. 





ROCKAWAY, L.I., 1855. 
HH ROCKAWAY PAVILION, WILL OPE) RECKIVE VISITORS 
o[ae ROCKAWAY PEN IN JUNE, AND 


This Estblishment comprises the Hotel, containing 12 suits of 3 or 5 family rooms, with private 
entrances. aout 20) rooms single or communicating, and 12 co tages furnished, in he Hotel Gar- 
dens. of various sizes and with or without board at the Hotel, as may be pre . With an ia- 
creased supply of BATHING HOUSES, PRIVATE AND PUBLIU STABLB3s AND COACH 
He-Urks, in ertion to the demand of such an Establishment. 

The Hou-e wil! be provided in the most | beral manner and stocked with the Cuoicest Wings 
of every ~pproved brand. 

For amusement and recre tion a large Bowtine SaLooy, Bittiarp Room, Cricket Grounp 
Lavigs’ AND GENTLEMEN'S ARCHERY GROUND and « permenent Band are prov: 

The Cooks, Waiters, &c., ae selected French, German and 4 mericen. 

‘The torme for the season will be the lowest possible, consistent with the present high eost 
provisions, &c. ; 

booms may be selected at any time by calling on Mr. Jao. Guo. Barnpetpos, at the Hotel, or 
at 47 Cliff treet, New York, where plans may be seen 

BEEVOCR™, HOUSE.—This elegant House, located on Fifth Ave- 
nue, the most fashionable p in America, is continued on the with- 
out anv change of its beautiful furniture or the style of keeping which h s been so much approved 
of by its patrons. It contains apartments for families or single gentlemen, ior to those of any 
other Hotel in th's country. The patronage of the public’ is respecttully sol ’ 

ALBERT CLARK, Proprietor. 


HEATH HOUSE. 


OHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN MINERAL SPRINGS, NEW JERSBY,—FRANCIS RIDER, 
formerly of the ** West Point Hotel,’? West Poiat, N. Y., would inform his friends and the 
public, tha he has takenthe above deli tful Summer Re’ reat, and that be will b: ready for the 
reception of Visitors early in June. He most respectfully to acknowledge past favours, and 
returns his thanks to bis friends and the public for the very libera! patronage he bas hitherto re- 
es ved, and assures them that every exert on wil! be made to meritits continuance. Toose wish- 
to engage Rooms, can address him ‘* Heath House,”’ or New York Hotel, New York. 
_ B —The Cars leave Jersey City, via Morris aud Essex Railroad at8AM.. and4P.M., 
daily, for Hackettstown, where omnibuses are waiting to convey passengers to ‘‘ Heath House?’ 
dis'aace, 334 miles. 


THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACK, THIRD HOUSE EAST 
of the Sixth Avenee, The Subscriber begs leave to i: form bis numereus friends and the 
public generaily that the a™ove extensive establishment is now oper, under his management, for 
their sccommodation. There are in the house two splendid b Liard tables (manufactured by Bass- 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentiemen to form 
parties for their own amusement. There is also in the house @ ing-Room, where differ - 
ent mowspapere. aod pastotioale ane kept. The Ly is oot Se heteesn and parest liquors, 
, and other ular beverages, as well as ie 
 aamiou: ™ 7 *egars °" DENNI® LANDERS, Caterer. 
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NEW YORE 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Oceupying three large Stores. The Subsssiber Bas > largest, cheapest, and most complete as- 
80 


RAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD AND GARDE 
eee SKEDS, IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PERUVIAN GUAFO~sh te Goceepenens boat on cat me-end not damped to make it 
i ; 8 osphate ime, Bone ‘ondrette, &c, 
ns eee R. L. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water Street. 





STEBBINS & CO., 
WATCHES, JEWELRY AND DIAMONDS, 
SILVER AND SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
No. 264 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW MOURNING STORE. 


0. 551 BROADWAY. MOURNING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY. C. F. BARTHOLO- 
MEW has opened h's spring stock of Mourning Goods. consirting of every article a - 

taining to Mourniog Costume. A splendid assortment of Mourning Bonnets and Mantillas. 

Dreeses, Bonrets and Mantilias made to order. An inspection of our et ck is 

solicited. Cc. F. BARTHOLOMEW, New Mourning Store, 561 Broadway. 

Between St. Nicholas and Metropolitan Hotels 


ALBION 
LIFB INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 
1805. 
HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCE-SFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 
The next Triénnia! Division of Profits will be made in September next 


Bonus every THREE years.—Profits paid in UASH.—Limits of travel very liberal.—Insu- 
rance at all con, from 10 to 74 years. ROBT. 8. BUUHANAN, 44 Wall-street. 


CHEAP MUSIC & PIANO ESTABLISHMENT. 


RACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, N. Y.—Music at the 
H°® KEDUCED RATES. ” One of the Largest avd Vist Felected Catalogues of Choice 
aud Popular Music in the United States. Including Piano, Melodeon, Guitar, Violin and all 
kinds of Instruction Books of the Latest and Most Approved Methods of performing on the va- 
rieus instruments uy the first masters. 
tHE LARGEST A*SORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, and Musical Instruments 
HORACE WATERS’ MODERN IMPROVED PIANOS, possessing in the improvement of 
Over-strings, the length of scale and power of tove of the Grand Pianos, with the elegance and 
durability of structure of the Square Pianos. 
T. GILBERT & CO.’S PREMIUM PIANOS, with or without the Molian, with iron frames 
and circular scales, the most celebrated instruments in the world. 
PIAN’ § of « large number of other manufacturers. 
SEVOND-HAND PIANOS of all varieti s at great bargains. 
‘, D. & H. W. SMITH’S MELODEONS tuned the Equal Temperament, to which was re- 
cently awarded the First Premium at the national Fair, Weshi , D.C. lod of other 
ma’ 

















h instrument guaranteed to give entire satisfaction or money refunded. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
DWARD BAACK, MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF MUSICALIN 
RTRUMENTS, No. 87 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
The subscriber bas constantly on hand a largeand well-assortea Stock of Flutes, Claricnettes, 
Flageolets, Fifes, Drums, Cymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Bras« Band I 
Violins. Cellos, Bass Viols, Guitars at all prices and styles. strirgs of all kinds. and Trimmings 
for all instruments ; Banjos, Tembourines, and Instruction Books for all instruments ; Parlour 
Hand Organs, &c., &c.; at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retuil. 


Bands furnished on short notice and on the most reasonable terms. 
A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y. EDWARD BAAGK. 


MUSIC AT THE REDUCED PRICE. 


UR NEW CATALOGUE OF MUSIC AT THE GREATLY REDUCED PRICE, IS 

now ready, and will be sent to any part of the United Sta‘es without charge. In order 
that purchasers may have the advantage of our great reduction in he price of Music, it is ne- 
cesrary that they should select from our catal whic ins nearly all the works of merit 
or popularity of foreign composers, and all the valusble copyright works of 

WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE, 

GEORGE F. ROOT, 
J. A. FOWLER, and others. 


Such nou copyright works as are not in our catalogue we are now about, and 1 continue to 
reprint, so that the public may have the advantage of the reduced prices on them. Purchasers 
at other stores will be sure to inquire for our editions, in order to get them at he reduced price. 

PiAN\)-FORTES, GUITARS, FLUTES, &c., &c., of our own manvfacture, all at the low- 
est market prices, and warranted in all respects. Prince & Co.’s Melodeons, Harmonions for 
Courches, &c., &c. WM. HALL & SON. 

No. 239 Broadway, opposite the Park. 

Dealers, Seminaries, and Teachers supplied on the lowest terms. Music sent by mail to any 
part of the United States on receipt of the money. 











OHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
Paris—Grant LE’ TERS OF CREDI¢ for Mercantile purposes. Aliso, CIRCULAR 
LETTERK>s OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 





Alexandria, Bruxelles, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Algiers, adia, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Carisruhe, La Haye, Marseiiles, Seville, 
Anrvers, Cairo, Lausanpe, Mayence, Sienne, 
Athens, Coblentz, Leipsic, Messina, imyrna, 
Aix la-Chanelle, Colozne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden-Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Basle, Dresden, siege, Mannich, Stockholm, 
Beriin, Florence, London, Nuples, Trieste, 
Berne, Frankfort-s-M., Livourne Nice, Turin, 
Beyrout, Genes, ucques Pa Venise, 
Bologne, Geneva, Lyon, Palermo, Vienna, 
Bordeaux, Gibraltar, Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Bremen, Hambourg, Madeira, Pragae, Zurich, 
Breslau, Havre, Malaga, iga, 


Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sams 
to suit. 





MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


ANKERS, No. 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign 
CLRUULAR LELTERS OF CREDIT on the following Cities: 

















Alexandria, Carlsrube, Lisbon, Rome, 
Antwerp, Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Athens, Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Amsterdam, Dresden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 
Berlin dort, Milan, Strasbourg, 
Baden-Baden, Edinburg, Moscow, Sienna, 
Berne, Florence, Munich, Smyrna, 
Bonn, Frankfort, Messina, Seville, 
Bordeaux, Genoa, Mulbeuse, Stettin, 
Boulcgne, Geneva, Madras, Sbanghai, 
Rremen, Gibraltar, Malta, nga oY 
Brussels, Hamburg, Heniila, Syauey, . 8. W. 
Bagni di Luoca Hague, eira, i. 
Basie, “ Haere, Melbourne, Aus. Toulon, 
Bombay, Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
Batavia, Hong Kong, Nice, Venice, 

' Beyrout, Kand:s, Ceylon, Operto, Vevey, 

| Cairo, Liverpool, Oleron, Vienna, 
Coblentz, London, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
Cologne, Leghorn, Pau, Warsaw, 
Cadiz, Leipsic, Palermo, Zurich, 


Columbo, Ceylon, Leer ‘ 
) OR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK COR 
a ' RATION UF LONDON. CORFO- 
Branches and Agoncies at 


Canton, Shanghai, Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras, 


Sings pore, 
CREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON. 
Branches and Agencies at 
Brisbane ve fo co cee ce cece were eeceecectces wees ‘Bunter River. 
Brisban w Dee 000 900500 (ASN shelene 666608 00600606.6 Bay. 
ris ie and ips Vietorta I vanches : oreion Bay. 








and val—arrangi 
ici 
$2 60 to $10 each. D. DEVLIN & con Nos. 258, 2 and 260 eden. 


And ata putecqnent meeting of the Board, GEORGE 3. DOUGHTY 


re-elected F HBNRY QUAUKENGUSS, Senay 


Melbourne, mug, Kyneton. 
CER, o. » 60:0 9:00.04 2. 6 PORREM enh Ab 6ms-d+ane. coe Mount Alexander. 
Ballarat 

NS Be ees et een ae =—Slti‘ 
Ovens Agency. 
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BLANK BOOKS, PAPER, & STATICNERY. 
Lo ANES, 96 Fultow Street, (one of the stores in the new 
es EEL of Fulton and Willis), would invite the attention of Merchants to their 
Assortment of Blink Books and stationery, which t at reasonable rates. 
Blank Books, Ruled and Bound to any Pattern, aid made of the best American and Englieh 
Pept Heads Business Cards, Checks, Notes, Draits, Bills of Lading, Bills of Exchange, 4c., 
phed or Printed to order. 
Mptaltnery suitable for Banks, Insurance Offices, Counting-houses, Steres, Offices, &c., con- 
stantly on 


N. B.—The Albion subscribers can have their Volumes carefully bound. See specimen at 





BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the Jl» 

trated London News, which they supply by cinghe = bers te purehasers, to annualsul- 
seribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain res and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 


highly descriptive Pictu 
tating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
26 will commence with the pu of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
wmes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapers del in any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 


thips, or forwarded by mail. 

received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
bp a = of Burepe, East Indies, China, or any part of the world. 
imported singly or in quantities. 


CHARLES K. WILLMER 
CaNGDON M. ROGERS.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
THE GOLDEN REED; or the True Measure of a True Church. By B. F. Barett. 1 vol., 


MOtLLisr tes TREATISE ON LAND SURVEYING. 1 vol, 8vo, half bound, $2. 
, , $3. 
HY BROTHER'S KEEPER. a; os War Author of “ Dollars and Cents.” 2 vols, 


arner. 

12mo. covers, vol. cloth, $1. 
KENNETH ; OF Tae ete GUARD OF THE GRAND ARMY. By the Author of 

“The Two Guardians,’ ‘The Heir of —— — ** The Castle Builders,’’ &c., 

., 12mo er. 50 cents ; , 75 cents. 

+ ink CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. By James F. W. Johnston. 2 vols. 12mo, $2, 
THE SUMMER LANL A Southern Story. By a Obild ofthe Sun. 1 vol, 12mo, 75 cents. 
THE CASTLE BUILDERS. By the author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.’” 1 vol, 12mo, pa- 

cents bh 75 cents. 

at ON THE MATURE OF EVIL. 1 vol, 12mo, $1. 

HBCKER’S SOUL. 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

SMITH’S MEK New edition, Fvo, » 

OSGOOD’S MILESTONES IN OUR LIFE JOURN®#Y. 1 vol. 13mo. $1. 
NAPOLEON, HIS COURT AND FAMILY. By the Duchess D’ Abrantes. 


00 
ON ARTIFICIAL FISH-BREEDING. 1 vol, 75 cents. 
BRYANT POEMS. 2 vols, 12mo, $2. 
GREEN’S TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. 1 vol, 4to, $1 50. 
ARRTTI'S ITALIAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 2 _ 8vo, price $7 £0. 
» 


2 vols. 


CORNELL’ 

YOUMAN’S CHEMICAL ATLAS.  4to, $2 

KOKPPEN’S WORLD IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Folio, $4 50. 
E NURSERY BASKET. A Book tor Mothers. 37 cents. 

é ROWSKI’S YEAR OF THE WAR. 1 vol, 8vo, paper, 38 cents. 

GRACE LEE. ATale. By Julia Kavanagh. 2 vols. 12mo, paper covers 75 cents; 1 vol. 
, $l. 


NEARLY READY 
THE TWO GUARDIANS. By the author of *‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
WO eents, cloth, 75 cents. 
EAVES FROM A FAMILY JOURNAL. By Emile Souvestre. 
UOIS, or Traits in Indian Character. By Minnie Myrtle. 
THE ENGLISH OKPHANS By the author ef ** Tempest and Sunshine.” 
THE WINKLES. By the author of ‘‘ Wild Western Scenes.” 


1 vol, 12mo, paper, 


A CHARMING VOLUME. 
ELL SMITH ABROAD. With Numerous Illustrations, By Healy, Walcutt and Over- 
arche. One Elegant i2mo. Price $1 25. 
the Cincinnati Commercial, May 4th :—“* J. C. Derby has now ready ‘ Bell Smith Abroad’ 
rs. Don Platt of thir city,) which is handsomely illustrated, and consists of anecdotes, ro- 
mance, and sketeves of society. It isa charming book. The fron‘ispiece is a steel engraving of 
Miss Smead the beantiful English ety who was the star of the Tuileries last season, who was 
eomplimen‘ed by } apoleon as being the most beautiful woman he ever saw, and of whom the 
Empress became so hotly jealous,” J. C. DERBY & CO., Publishers, 
And for sale by all Booksellers. 119 Nassau Street, New York. 
a*e Single Copies rent by mail post-paid, on receipt of price. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA. 


TT ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA; or, Impressions of the Society and Manners of the 
Russians at Home. By a Lady Ten Years Resident in that Country. 1 volume, 12mo., 
with six Engravirgs. Price $1 25. 

** She is a very agrecable story-teller, never growirg drowsy in her narrative, showing a 

nick sense of the comic, snd chaiting away with ber readers in a tone of such charming confi- 

ce, that you can scarcely belp feeling that she bas en eye to your own especial amusement.’’ 
—WNew York . 

“J¢ is not only an interesting but an extraordinary work. The Authoress is not a person who 
has ron through the country guide-book and note-book in band. Hers is no ft tin Russia, 
nor even the fruit of a leng vacation trip. Strange to say, she really knows som of the 

writes. y 











ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 


ND ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE 8UP- 

lied and will be mailed to vearlv subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, 

from €harles Willmer’s Universal Engen and Foreign Newspaper 
Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST 


ARTHUR WILUMER, Agent, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street @nd Floor), New York. 
10 outh Jobn Street, Liverpool. 


LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 


E. MESSENGER & CO., 58 FULTON S8T., Sole Agents in the United States for 

« Smith's highly celebrated Cordial Gin, are prepared to furnish families, hotels, drog- 

gis's and the trade generally with this favourite gin in it» origina) purity, and from theremark- 

able success it bas already attained are warranted in saying that it is far supe: ier to any other 
article in the market. 








ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 


N CASKS AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSI. 
cians and Surgeons, as well as the Eminent Chemists of the ty 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Sole Agent for the U. 8. 
William Street, New York. 


DELLUC’S BISCATINE 
OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS.—THIS DELICIOUS AND HFALTHY 
Subsiance is now in eral use, and ig pronounced by those who use it and by Physicians 
as the HEALTHIEST and most EASILY DIGESTED food that can be given to Children. 

It is in ting and prevents any DERANGEMENT of the BOWELS, as it does not sour on 
the stomach as cccurs with so many of the articles daily employed by families. It is put up in 
half-pound pavers. 

Prepared only and for Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries and 
Chemists, 635 BROA DWAY, 3 doors below Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue, Manufac- 
turers of the celebrated RACAHOUT DES ARABES for Invalids, Wet Nurses and Children ; 
and have constan!ly on band all the most approved DIETETICS for Infants, selected always of 
the first quality with great care. 








A CARD. 
O INVALIDS VISITING OR RESIDING IN NEW YORK.—A strong desire to save 
the invalid from the snares which imposture and qvackery spread, induces the andersigned 
to give this public invitation to all invalids visting this city for medical advice, or those residing 
here, to call u him, at his office, No. 714 Broadway. He will be pleased to give them per- 
fectly safe and reliabie course! and advice ; and in all cases where be cannot afford relief he will 
give such in ation as will enable the invalid, resident, or st , to av Pp ‘ 
find the medica) ané surgica) aid required. 
For the following diseases he may be consulted from 9 o’clock A. M. to 4 o’cloek P. M., every 
day in the week, Sundays excepted. 
tion, and all di of the Lungs and Throat. 
Palpitation, and al! other formsof Heart D'sease. 
Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and all other diseases of Stomach and Bowels, Piles, &c. 
Rheumatism, fcrofula, and al] Skin Diseases. 
Persons at a distance are invited to consult bim by letter, giving him a fall statement of the 
case. Prompt answers wil! be returned. 
All cownsel and advice without any charge whatever. 
Address 8. +f FITCH, A.M., M.D., No. 714 Broadway, New York. 











THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.-¥R 

KENNE DY, ot Roxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, & 
that cures EV ERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim. 
ple. He has t ried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except in two case, (both 
thunder humours) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, al) 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles wil! cure a nursing sore month. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to tive bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure ranning ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 

Four te six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bott! : will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula, 

m bonede is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
8 taken, 

Nothir g looks so improbable to those who have in vain tried all the wonder‘ul medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cvre every 
humour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it bas tostart, There are 
no its nor ands, bums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled over a then- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. 1 know the effects of it every care. It basa 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. J gave it to children a year old : to 
old ony of sixty. I have seen poor, pany. wo my looking cnildren, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. 

ief in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been co-tive for years, and bave 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvys disappear in from four days toa week. There is never « bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you con get and enough of it, 

Price $1 Manufactured 4 DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbary. 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & fons, Philedelpbia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A. B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother, To- 
Tonto ; Jobn Birks, Montreal. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office, Hamilton, C, W. 
Branch Offices—At Montreal and St. Johns, N. B. ; with Agencies throughout 
Canada, and at St. John, Newfowndland. 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE CANADA LIFE AS*URANCE COMPANY INVITE A 
comparison of its p »P ises, and cts with those of k'ndred British or Ameri- 
can Institutions. Peeuliarities incident to Colonial Society confer v m the Company advan- 
ed by old country offices ; its be- 


It gives great re- 








tages in relation to financial operations which cannot be en 
siness is circumecribed within the legitimate limits of Life Assurance and the management ef 
investments, whether p ding from premi or funds entrusted to it for ihe special purpore ; 
whilst the rapid and povearing suceess by which its course has been marked aflords an indies- 
tion of the recognised vali ity of its title to public confidence 

The balance sheet tothe S b Annual Meeting, beld in September, shows that the 











DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF. 


ORE VALUABLE THAN ANY OTHER DISCOVERY, FOR SORE EYES, DEAF- 
NSS, PAIN IN THE HEAD. and the very worst forms of that loathsome disease 
CATARRH. 
A SAMPLE BOX with Directions, sent through the Post Offiee, rrex, on receipt of 
Thirty Ceuts in Stamps or Specie, by the Proprietor, J. DURNO, Albany, N. Y. 


DOCTOR HOOFLAND’S | 


C BLEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, Prepared by Dr. C. M. 

Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa., will effectually cure Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chronic or Nervous Debisity, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising from a 
disordered Liver or Stomach, such as :— 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness, or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fulness or weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking or 
Flattering at the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Horried and difficult Breathing, 
Flattering at the Heart, Choaking or Suffocating Sensations when in a Lying Posture, Dimness 
of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Per- 
spiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 4c., Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of 
Spirite. 

The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so with a feeling 
of the utmost confidence in its virtues and adavtation to the diseases for which it is recommended. 

It is no new and untried article, but one that has stood the test of a ten years’ trial before the 
American people, and its reputation and sale is unrivalled 7 any similar preparations extant. 
The testimony in its favour given by the most prominent and well-known Physicians and indi- 
viduals, in a) parts of the country is immense. 

Principal office and Manufactory, 120 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For sale by C. H. Ring and A. B. & D. Sands, New York, and by Druggists and Dealers in 
Medicine everywhere. 


NO INVENTION OF THE PRESENT CENTURY 
XCEFDS IN UTILITY THE FAR-FAMED ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP OF DR. 
GOURAU Its properties for removing Tan, Freckles, Sunburr, Discolourations, Ring- 
worm, Salt Rheum, Barber’s Itch, Chaps, Chafes and every species of cutaneous eruptions, bor- 
der on the miraculous. Not the least among the recommendations of this inestimable Soap is its 
flotability ; it can be used in hard, or even salt water—thus rendering it available at sea, where, 
of course, the luxury of limpid Croton is out of the question, Hundreds of our naval officers and 
ship-masters bear witness to ite exalted merits. 
DR. GOURAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE eradicates snperfluons hair from any part of the 


body. 

Dr. G.’s INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID HAIR DYE is another article of primary importance 
inasmuch as it will instantly change red, grey, or white hair to a beautiful brown or black. One 
touch of GOURAUD’S ROUGE gives to the palest face the healthful hue of the moss rose, and 
is absolutely immovable by wash orrubbing. LILY WHITE, when applied to the skin, 











ple of whom she . She has lived ten years among them, moving in good general ¥ 
and seeking and finding P ities of b ing i d with the habits of thal 
most heterog: neous which is calied the Russian peor le.’’— The "9 Magazine. 
** A descriptive narza ive, which will not only gratify the curious, but instruct the learned as 
well.’’—Christian Intelligencer. é 
 Bler observaricns on Kuesian society and life relate to al) claeses of the Empire. *** The 
volume unfolds the inner life of the Russian people ; their social and religious sentfments and 
eustoms.’’— Worcester Palladium. 
“It presents the observations of a clear-righted, cultivated lady, during # long residence in 
usin. * * *® Jt is writt.n in a very animated style. A great deal of information is con- 
tave read no book on Rusia with more satisfaction.”’— Providence Journal. 
“Their domesiic habite, their amurements, their manners in hgh and bumble )ife, their Wa. 
viour to their superiors, and to their serfs, are very minutely described.”’—WN. ¥. Evening Post. 
K MARVREIS FUDGE-DOINGS., 2 vols.,12mo. bSthedition $2 00. 
N. P. WILLI8’® RAG BAG. 1 vol., Ime. 2nd edition. $1 25. 
Just Published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


HOOSE YOUR SUMMER READING from the assortment of 

seect standard and light literature cflered for sale at the rew end elegant bookstore of 

7. J. CROWERD, (99 Broadway, corner of Fourth Street, where may be selected, not only all 

the ewrent literature of ibe day, but standard v orks of English and American editiors ub- 

ecribers solicited for all the popular Megazines, Home Journal, etc., ete. A very choice stock 

of Juvenile Books, chcice Stationery. and Feney Articles, Bibles andthe Book of Common 
Prayer in & variety of styler. Visiting Cards engraved and printed. 


MAGINN’S MISCELLANIES. 


NOW READY. 
HE O’DOMERTY PAPERS; Being the first portion of the Miscellaneous Writings of the 
late Dr. Maginn. With Notes and Illustrations by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, itor of 
“ 1) cee &c. In 2 vols., 12mo., with Portrait, price $2; half-calf or morocco 
extra, $4 00. 


R 
wae, which can bardly be found elsewhere.’ —New York Evangelist. 
© 








ALSO, 


THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA. By Prof. Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg, and Dr. 
Magion. Eaited, with Memoirs and Notes, by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. In5volumes. Por- 
woh, . Price $5; halt exif, or morocco extra, $10. 

SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. By the Right Hon Richard Lalor Sheil, M.P. Edited 
with a Memoir and Notes, by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. In 2 vols. Portrait, &c. Price $20 
half calf or morocco extra $4 00 

BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches of his own Time, by Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, f the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, with Illustrations by Darley. 12mo 
cloth, $1 25 ; half calf or morocco extra, $2 25. 

MOORKE’s LIFE OF SHERIDAN. Memoirs of the Li’e of the Right Hon. Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, by Thomas Moore, with Portrait afier Sir Joshua Reynolds. Two vols., 12mo, 


e@loth, $2 ; ba'f calf or morocco extra, 
TOM MOORK’S SUPPRESSED LETTERS. Notes from the Letters of Thomas Moore to 
his Masic Publisher, James Power, (the Peay me oy of which was suppressed in London) with 
nm Croker, Esq., F.8.A. ith four Engravings on 


an Introductory Letter from Thomas Cro 
Steel. 12mo., cloth. Price $1 50. 

LAS CASES’ NAPOLEON—MWemoirs of the Life, Exile and Conversations of the Emperor 
Napoleon. By the “ount de Las Cases. With eight Portraits on steel, two Maps, and ten II- 
lustrations. 4 vols. 12mo. Cloth, $4, half-calfor morocco extra, 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE: Or, a Voice from St. Helena. Being the op and reflecti 
of Napoleon. on the most important events in his Life and Government, in his own words. By 
Barry E. O'Meara, his late Surgeon, with a Portrait of Napeleon, after the celebrated picture of 
Delaroche, and a view of St. Helena, both beautifully engraved on steel. 2 vols 12mo cloth, $2; 
half calf or morocco ont, $4. 

JOMINI’S CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. The Political and Military History of the 

of Waterloo, from the French of Gen. Jomini, by Lieut. 8. V. Benet, U. S. Ordnance 
wTHe Quon LAW TRS USS AND ABUSES ; 0 
- 3 $ ; Or, a ular as well as a | view of 
all its provisions. By a Member of the New York Bar. eo b0 conte. eel 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Steeet, New York. 
4 LARGE EDITION OF AN IMPORTANT BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED FOR GRATUI.- 
TOUS DISTRIBUTION, IN WHICH IS ANSWERED THE GREAT QUESION, 


CAN PULMONARY CONSUMPTION BE CURED? 


BY 8. 8, FITCH, AM., M.D., 714 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








Baditor United States Journal :— 
undersigned firs’ published his ‘‘ Six Lectures upon Diseases of the Lungs and the Laws 
of Life,’’ in 1846, Consumption was then almost universally regarded as an incurable disease, 
* Lectures’’ taught the doctrine that Consumption is cur able—that the failure to cure re- 
sults from the mistaken treatment employed, and not from the nature of the disease. It brought 
the light of to this despairing class of invalids. 

The book made at once a profound impression upon the public mind. The doctrines it taught, 
set forth as they were in language, simple, piain, and devoid ef technicaliti ded them- 
selves to the common sense and experience of every one. Light broke in upon the midnight of 
the Con ptive, and th ds hailed it with ier Abent 150,00 copies have been sold, and 
now it is a source Of sincere gratulation that on all hands a more hopeful view of Consumption is 
being entertained. 

I have now, in a practice embracirg over sixty thonsand cases of diseases of the chest, and 
those tending to them. completely demonstrated that Consumption can be cured. 

This voiume discloses the true uses of the lungs, the nature of the diseases to which they are 
Mable, the causes from which they originate, and the distempers and disorders that induce Con 
sumption. What is more important,— it points out the road to health, by showing how Consump- 
tion, Bronchivis, Asthma, Heart Disease, and all other diseases of the lungs and chest may be 
@voided and prevented, and if disease is ly seated, how it may be cured. It unfolds the 
true laws of life. 

It is my desire to place this volume in every by ~ 4 in the country. I therefore make this pub- 
lie announcement that 1 am now issuing « large edition which [ will now issuing a large editien 
which I will distribute to all such as may desire the book. To ensure the good faith of applica- 
tions for it, I make a mere nominal charge of 25 cents, which about pays for the binding. It is 
& volume of *68 large 12mo pages, handsomely bound in muslin, and illustrated with 27 engrav- 
i 7, The publisher's price is 75 cents. 

shall be pleased to forward it by mail to any who will address me a request to that effect, 
post-paid, enc! sing 25 cents, 


T 
The New York Daily Tribune says 








ESTIMONY OF OTHERS. 
the attention of every Cons i “rhe eat We h: bje: : - 1 

umptive. ¢ importance of the subject, t neral presumption 

that wpe hyp — = confidence in Dr. Fitch’s positions that it oo in en 

eases os 1 poh ws en erived trom a personal knowledge and personal benefit in 

From the Geneses Evan gelist—Tbis is book in place and time. An emergency seems to re- 

by he general circulation. The knowledge which it imparts is so useful, and 4 weil apted 

] 


Amirahl 





volume to 


to = evil which it would mitigate and relieve, that no man, and fally th: 
feebled constitutions, should be without it. Buy the book, read the book, and live long! i 
2 lenis - . - ComeslzaTion. 
ersons ring to consnit me are invited to do so. Those at a distan 
giving a full statement of their case. I will reply promptly. No charge ie py Os - bee 
8. 8. PITCH, A.M., M.D. 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


heights ns to an astonishing degree the brilliancy of the complexion. 

HAIR RESTORATIVE not only restores lost hair, but pre: ents its falling out, and renders 
stiff, wiry hair soft, silky, curly and glossy ; cures dandruff. Found at the old established depot 
67 Walker Street, first store from Broadway. Callender, 88 South 3d Street, Philadelphia. 


4 ete Greatest Discovery of the Age is Ayer’s Cathartic Pills.— 
They don’t help Complaints, but they cure them. One Box has cured Dyspepsia. Two 
Boxes have cured the worst cases of Scrofula. Two Boxes have cured Erysipelas. One Box al- 
ways cures the Jaundice. Three Boxes are sure to cleanse the svstem from Boils—often less than 
one does it. Two Boxes have completely cured the worst of Ulcers on the Legs. Small doses 
seldom fail to cure the Piles. One dose cures the Headache arising from a toul stomach. Strong 
doses often repeated expel every Worm from the body. They should be given to children, who 
are always more or less afflicted with this scourge. As a gentle Physic they have no equal. One 
Box cures derangement ef the Liver. Half a Box cures a cold. hey purify the blood, and 
thus strike at the foundation of every disease. As a Dinner Pill there is not their equal in the 
world, They are purely vegetable, and can do no harm, but do ac plish an 

amount of good. 

Are You Sick '—Then you can’t be cured toosoon. Don’t delay until your complaint is in- 
curable, and then mourn when it is too late.—Four fifths of all the disease: which people the 
chureh-yards, might be cured by Ayer's Cathartic Pills, if taken in season.—Don’t go dragging 
through the Spring, faint, — and listless, because your blood is loaded with bile, Don’t pa- 
race yourself »round the world, covered with Pimples, Blothes, U!cers, Sores and all or any of 
the unclean diseases of the Skin, because your Stomach and Bowels need strengthening into 
healthy action. Ayer’s Pills set these things right as surely as water quenches fie. They pu- 
rify the body and blood, and restore their functions into healthy activity which you can feel as 
quick as they aretaken. They are the one grea’ medicinal wonder o' the age, recognised by all 
who know their virtnes, and many thousands knowthem. Take the Cherry Peetoral tor a 
Congh, and the Pills for all derangements requiring a purgative medicine, 

Prepared by Dr. J. C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine thronghout this section. 


Ragrr se. FEVER AND AGUE CURE, OR, NATURE’S INFALLIBLE 

SPECIFIC.—For the Prevention and Cure of INTERMITTENT and REMITTENT FE- 
VERS, FEVER and AGUF, CHILLS and FEVER, DUMB AGUE, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
NIGHT SWEATS, and all other forms of disease which have a common origin in Malaria or 
Miasma. This subtle atmospheric poison which at certain seasons is unavoidably inhaled at 
every breath, is the same in character wherever it exists,—North, South, Kast or West,—and 
will every where yield to thie newly discovered antidote, which is claimed to be the greatest dis- 
covery in medicine ever made. 

This specific is so harmless that it may be taken by persons of every age, sex or condition and 
it will not substitute for one disease others sti] worse, as is too often the result in the treatment 
by Quinine, Mercury, Arsenic, and other poisonous or deleterious drugs, not a part cle of any of 
which is admitted into this preparation. 

The proprietor distinctly claims these extraordinary resuits from the use ofthis NATURAL 
ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA. 

It will entirely protect any resident or traveller even in the most sickly or swampy localities, 
rom any Ague or Bilious disease whatever, or any injury from constantly inhaling Malaria or 
Miasma. 

It will instantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, from one 
day to twenty years, so that they never even have anotherchill, by continuing its use accorving 
to directions. 

It will immediately relieve all the distressing results of Bilious or A gue diseases, such as ge- 
neral debility, night sweats, etc. The patient at once begins to recover appetite and strength, 
and continues until a permanent and radical cure is effected. 

Finally, its use will banish Fever and Ague from families and all classes. Farmers and all 

woes map | men, by acopting it as a preventative, willbe free from A gue or Bilious attacks in that 
season of the year which while it is the most sickly, is the most valuable one to them. 

One or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases ; some may require more. Directions printed 
n German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar. Liberal discounts 
made to the trade. Trade circulars forwarded on application, and the article will be consigned 
on liberal terms to responsible parties in evsry section of the country. 

JAS. A RHODES, spepeietee, Providence, R. I. 

AGENTS :—New York, C. V. CLICKENER & CO., and ©. H. RING. Boston, WEEKS & 
POTTER, Philadelphia, T. W. DYOTT & SONS, and for sale by dealers generally. 

Tue SRRAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC,.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 

HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Heir Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on ** conquering and to conquer.’’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa g head of hair. It is now pomenine by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Emope. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage. It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales bave been beyond all precedent, 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations tor Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknow ledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 

OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided 'uxury. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H RING 
and A. B. &D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; S.S HANCE’ 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO., Montreal; J! 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNER.- 
SHAW. Hamilton; GEO. E MORTON, & CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar. 
ket Street, Manchester; and of Agents throughert the World. 


URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it is 
hurtful to none, and highly necessary ‘o thonsands of persons to prepall the erect 

the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tual article ever discovered is Dr McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & rich and delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices «f SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable plant, indigenous to this country and Europe, prepared wivh fine loaf sugar 
Foe egy forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING NVIGORATING MEDICIN 
Bee ever Ehewaael YING, apd INVIGO G MEDICINE, unsurpas(ed by any- 

Dr. McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS, From one 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, CHRONIC 
RHEUMATISM, Me: curia! ee and all :he most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced. 

sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN & CO. 

Sole Proprietors, No. " 




















122 Fulton street, New York. 
N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, /; f freight, part i} 
States om receipt of $10 by mail. 7 a saeeeshenees 


ggregate liabilities of the Company, arising from £512.308 assured, amount to £148, and the 
egate assets to £211,291; leaving a surplus of £63,045. The Policies cha menberel 
1,150, yieldinz an income from premiams of £13,992; exhibiting in every item a lar e propor- 
tionate advance on the business transacted in any previous year. Of the Celense of hia 19 ac. 
tually in hand, £28,167 form an accumulated assurance fund. The year’s receipts from interest 
oto the ol snd achalf hat b £58, 

n the six and-a-half years that bave elapsed since the organizatien of the Com Pr} 
have been received in premiums, and £9,972 in the form of interest. On the other band oe 
atal expenses have not xceeded £14,019, and the total claims £18,168. ©n al! these points a com- 
penne instituted with the parallel ex nee of British Offices of a bigh character will result 

‘favourably to the pretensions of this Company. 

The oy heen yf pF pep yee Fraysse pa per cent. S the gross premiums paid, An 
assurer who ente’ or e ° in the first yearof the Company’s exis’ Bow 
credited with a revisionary bonus of £101. ° beeen: 

Without wishing to introduce cheapness as an element of primary importance !n life essaranee, 
the Directors of the Cenada Compavy remind the public that its rates are lower then the stand- 
ard set up by most other Companies. The charge per cent. at the age of 30 in one British offiee 
doing b- +iness in the Provinces and the United States is £2 9s. 8d. ; in another £2 9s. 10d ; ima 
thira £2 10s. 8d. In the Canada Company the charge is £2 48. 6d. This reduction is effected, 
not by cutting down legitimate profits, as the i paragraph shows—not by encroaching 
upon the margin required for the protection of the interests of the assured—not by resorting to 
equiy cation, fallacy, or untried theory—but simply by the eomparatively high rate of interest 
on re ser the Company’s calculations are based, and which it is enabled to obtain on all its in- 
vest. nents. 

In addition to the ordinary plan of assurance, the pape go! grants policies with premiums 
pevetts in limited periods on joint jives, and on a system of half credit for the first seven years. 

mmediate and deferred annuities are granted on favourable terms ; and a table has been pre- 
pared by which parties are enabled to secure, by one effort, the joint benefits of iife assurance and 
annuity ; :ealizing to their representatives the advantages of the former in the event of prema- 
ture death, and to themselves the enjoyment of the latter, in tre event of their surviving beyond a 
specified period. To persons possessed of money who desire to deposit it at interest or for accu- 
mulation, the Company is enabled to offer tangible inducements. Temporary or permanent in- 
vestments of such a character may, through the agency of this Company, be made to yields 
higher return than can be obtained from Banks or Savings’ Banks. In this respect—the een- 
junction of r tive and i diately available securities—the arrangements of the Compa- 
ny will be found well worthy of consideration. 

The Seventh Report and all other particulars are attainable on application to the undersigned, 


or at any of the Company’s Agencics. 
THOMAS M. SIMONS » 
Hamilton, November, 1854. ESOSS, Savy 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
OFFICE, NO. 6 WALL STREET. 
O* oo nst., the following gentlemen were elected Directors of this Company for the an- 
noa erm : 


Nathaniel Richards, Thos. W. Pearsall, 
Samuel) F. Mott, Richard Tighe, 
William F Mott, Peter Cooper, 
William. W. Fox, Moses Taylor, . 8. Suarez, 
Rafus L. Lord, James Colles, Henry Elsworth, 
Robert B. Minturn. 
Bt a mecting of the Board of Directors, held the following day, NATHANIEL RICHARDS, 
was unanimously elected President, for the ensuing year. 
Company, with a capital and surplus near ,000, paid in and safely invested, continues 
to insure against loss or damage by Fine, stocks of Merchandise, heusebold furniture, buildings, 
ships in port and their cargoes, on as favourable terms as similar institutions. 


WILLIAM P. PALMER, Secretary. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
sue ceeeeeeees- $190 | Second Cabin Passage, . 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage................. $110 | Second Cabin Passage.................- 
K@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
-OCapt. JUDKINS. | America,. 
. Rrrie. | Eurepa, 
4 Canada,. 








Thomas Barron, 
Jonathan Thorn, 
Augustus H. Ward, 


John Steward, 
Lyman Denison, 
Edvin D. Morgan, 
Sidney Mason, 
John Caswell, 





Chief Cabin Passage... . 


ee eeeteeeee 


Jard bow—red on port 


Asia... .... 


Ameri 
Africa 


. April 
. April 


llth 38565. 
2: th 


Berths not secured until paid tor. 
An experienced surgeon on 5 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
Precions Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed , and the value thereof t 


expressed. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMEBRS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
@cccccece Capt. West. 
TOO PAGEL 0.06600 60000008 Coccreccccecccvecee cee Capt. Nyg 

. eee. Capt. Comstock, 


The ADRIATIC ... Capt. 


These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 
taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their ae- 
dations for p 8 are unequalled for elegance and comiort “a 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; in second do. $75. Exeln- 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $200. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20, 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No can be secured until] paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW York. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
il 18, 1855. | Saturday... ... +++ ++e++++. April 21, 1885, 

2, “* | Satarday May 5, * 
16, Baturday...-ccccoccccsccceeMay 19, ** 
Saturday... --June 2, 
Saturday .-June 16, 
Gaturday... ... oe. .. June 30, 
Saturday. ...eeceeeees July 14, 
Saturday ..July 2B, 


ote eee ew eee ee ote ewer 


The ATLANTIC 


eee eee eee eee ee 





Wednesday 
Wednesday... ...... 
Wednesday.......... 


eeeree ae 


27, 
cocccceee Ouly il, 
Wednesday.,.........06...duly 25, 
For freight or ly to 

EDW’D &. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York, 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

STEPHEN KINNARD & @0., 27 Austin Friars, London. 

J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 

GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
cious stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
therein. 





NEW YORE & HAVRE U. 8S. STHAMERS 


ILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHING AT COWRS, TO RECEIVE THE MAFLS 
and Passengers, both going rnd returning: 
New Steamer ARAGO,... 0... ccecceeeeseee «ee oes Capt. D. Lines. 
PO BER oss anse 290 ennsip ownie. 200, Cato. OURAN. 
ULTON,.. ° 


September 
Pecces .. October 


$6 wicks wedege November 24 


CLIT. Becemb’r 15 
The Steamers ARAGO and FULTON, built expressly for this service, each of 2,500 tens bur- 
then, with Double Orcillating exgines under deck, offer every guarantee for safety, comfort and 


speed. 7 
: P. ice of Passage from New York : Ist Cabin, $130; 2nd Cabin, $75. From Havre : Ist Ca- 
bin, £00 tranes ; 2nd Cabin, 500 francs. 
No Letters or other Mail matter excepting what is received from the Post Office can be taken 
on board of these steamers. Any found on boerd will be returned to the place whence received. 
The owners of these Ships will not be accouwtable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
precicus stones or metals, unlets Bills of Leding *re signed therefor, and the value thereot ex- 
pressed therein. MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
JROSK -, Southampton. 
cLIN, Havre. 
GSTON, WELLS & CO., Paris. 








a 








W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. 


wm. one 
OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 


8. J. AHERN, 





